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m These are days when hundreds of young 
men and women are emerging from high 
school and asking themselves: “What should 
I prepare myself to do in life?” For many of 
the boys the immediate answer will be taken 
out of their hands, for the armed services will 
temporarily delay their training for vocational 
service in a peacetime world. Many of the girls 
will be tempted to enter commercial work or 
industrial employment where financial returns 
are immediate, and no further training is 
needed, or can be secured during employment. 


Dear Miss Sn 


But to others we trust the profession of teach 
ing will prove attractive enough to encourage 
them to enter one of our state training schools 
offering preparation for teaching. 

To all young people who wonder what 
teaching has to offer we suggest a reading of 
a letter recently sent a former teacher soon to 
retire, who we feel sure, like all teachers, has 
often wondered what impact she has made upon 
her former students. This young man has said 
much which thousands of boys and girls have 
thought but never expressed. 


This is just a short note to tell you that I haven't forgotten about you and think of you frequently 


“This letter is written in admission and acknowledgment of the many lessons and advice which you 


presented to me and so many students 


Advice given to us to spur us to greater heights and the realization 


of our latent potentialities and ambitions. Admittedly, at times we, particularly myself, viewed the counsel 
lightly, but since leaving your class rooms, and without your guidance, the importance of your advice has 


been forcibly driven home time and time 


again 


“Your stressing tenacity of purpose, perseverance, determination and getting the task done is accentuated 


in every action and duty required in the Army 


Speaking for myself, I am very grateful to the members of 


the faculty, and particularly you, for making me realize the importance of your advice and counsel and in 


retrospect, 


makes me regret the opportunities afforded to more diligently apply myself which were wasted 


I know I also speak for a multitude of students who have passed into your classes impoverished intellec 


tually and departed enriched 


“Candidly, and speaking with the utmost sincerity, your value to the students whom you have taught 


is inestimable 


Unaware as you may be, I admit that I am one of the individuals who has been profoundly 


impressed with your ideals and advice, two things that have guided me since I have left your classes. 


“Many times I have been prompted to abruptly and in a clumsy manner tell you of these things that 
I have frequently thought about, but timidity and fear of offending you prevented me, but finally I sum 


moned enough courage to tell you these things. 


“T want you to know that you are greatly appreciated by one of your former students, who will con 


tinually use you and your advice 
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as a beacon in years to come 


Sincerely, 
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Editorial Comment 





ws Beginning last summer the difficulty of re- 
taining and replacing teachers in so-called 
critical subjects became a serious problem. 
Time has only accentuated it. Inquiries have 
come regarding what 
DEFERMENT OF TEACHERS ae 


state associations or 
the NEA have done about it. 

Last summer there was held in Washington 
a National Institute on Education. Several 
schoolmen from each state were invited. The 
Secretary of the WEA was one of them. For 
several days the Institute heard top men in the 
military and administrative branches stress the 
strategic services they expected of the schools. 
The October Journal carried excerpts from ad- 
dresses. Deeply impressed by the indispensable 
war role of the schools, the educators began 
to wonder how standards of performance ex- 
pected of students prior to military induction 
could be maintained if the qualified teachers 
of important subjects were to be drained off. 
To them it seemed like eating the seed corn. 
At a session at which the Selective Service Di- 
rector spoke, state association secretaries and 
others argued that the schools could not ful- 
fill their assignment if they were to be de- 
prived of teachers of critical subjects. They 
wanted a directive from General Hershey re- 
questing local draft boards to exempt certain 
classifications. This suggestion was turned 
down. Subsequently, the NEA has repeatedly 
tried to get “Washington” to act through va- 
rious channels. Whereas Selective Service did 
send Occupational Bulletin #23 to all local 
boards, deferment is entirely at the discretion 
of such local boards. The Bulletin suggests 
that the determining factor is whether the 
person is in activity essential to the war ef- 
fort. Unless boards consider the contributions 
made by schools and what will be further de 
manded of them, the effect of non-deferment 
of certain groups will be serious. This fact has 
been brought to the attention of Selective Serv- 
ice on several occasions by educational groups, 
notably the NEA, which is on the ground and 
sees first-hand developments. 
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w Efforts of teacher training departments to 
induce high school graduates to enroll have 
had disappointing results. Fear of the future 
inadequacy of teachers has been the impelling 
reason for much of the 
WEA legislative program. 
Another approach to re 


WEA ATTEMPTS TO 
RECRUIT STUDENTS 


cruit students for teacher training will be at 


tempted by the association in co-operation 
with high school principals. The WEA offic: 
has prepared a booklet on the profession of 
teaching in which are set forth, in brief style, 
the various considerations by which teaching 
may be appraised as a career. The thought is 
that if high school principals and teachers will 
distribute the informative material to high 
school seniors some of them may acquire a bet 
ter understanding of teaching and may even 
be attracted to it. Training institutions en 
couraged us in this venture and we hope that 


accrue. In this emergency even 


results will 
little things count. 


w The Supreme Court has ruled that a div- 
orced wife can collect the death benefit under 
her former husband’s account in the State 
Retirement System unless he had officially 
another 
teacher 


designated 
beneficiary. A 
who died some time ago had not named his 
second wife as beneficiary. The first wife, hav 
ing been named as such, filed claim but the 


FIRST WIFE COLLECTS 


second wife contested. The lower court de 
cided in favor of the first. It was carried to 
the high court which ruled that since the law 
specifies that a member of the retirement sys 
tem may change beneficiaries by filing notice 
with the annuity board, failure to do so in this 
instance made the claim of the original bene 


ficiary valid. 


This should serve as one more warning 
which the WEA has voiced repeatedly—be 
sure to name a beneficiary. If circumstances 


change, change the name of the beneficiary 
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m The legislature is still in session and many 
educational bills have not received final action. 

Two important bills sponsored by the asso- 
ciation have been enacted into law. Chapter 37 
provides that, as a condition for receiving ele- 
mentary state school aid, teachers shall be 
granted at least five days sick-leave without de- 
duction from pay, the unused days to accumu- 
late to at least 30 days. The accumulated sick- 
leave is not transferable if the teacher changes 
positions. This new policy will be discussed in 
the September Journal. The other bill, just 
signed by the Governor, Chapter 105, is a state 
aid condition, and stipulates a minimum annual 
salary of $1200 for a teacher if the certificate 
is based upon four years of professional train- 
ing with a degree and $1000 per school year for 
teachers whose certificates are based upon less 
than four years of training. It raises the legal 
minimum for the city of Milwaukee to $140 a 
month and substitute teacher pay to not less 
than $6 a day. Both of these laws become 
operative commencing with the school year 
1943-1944. 

The success of the legislative program so far 
demonstrates what can be accomplished when 
the profession agrees upon a constructive and 
The 


brought forth the support of many citizens, 


defensible course of action. program 
groups, and school boards outside the teaching 
ranks who saw the critical necessity for im 
proving the status of teachers. The objectives 
of the WEA had, moreover, been placed be 
fore the public and legislators in clear per 
spective as they affected the welfare of the 
schools and children. The Legislature and Gov 
ernor understood the significance of the pro- 
posals and acted accordingly. 

A bill raising the qualifications of county 
superintendents and specifying a minimum sal- 


a 


ary of $2000 has passed both houses. It would 
permit their salaries to be increased during 
their terms of office, thus removing a hard- 
ship which comes to any class whose salaries 
are frozen during inflationary periods. The 
same is true, to some extent, of supervising 
teachers who are paid under a salary schedule 
which permits only nominal increases, if at all. 
A bill to increase the salary ranges of this 
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Ed. Accomplishments Of The Legislature 


group has passed the Assembly. In both of 
these deserving cases it must be said to the 
credit of the legislature that to date only a 
few votes were cast against the county super- 
intendent and supervising teacher bills in their 
legislative route. 

A bill to increase state aid to vocational 
schools passed the Assembly by a wide margin 
and received the green light from the Senate 
committee. 

Milwaukee county teachers 
tenure bill for teachers of that county outside 
of the city. It has been passed by both houses. 


introduced a 


A bill granting tenure to teachers of second- 
class cities was indefinitely postponed, despite 
the fact that it was a joint proposal of the 
teachers and school boards. A decided backlog 
of opposition to tenure was evident in floor 
debate. The discussions showed plainly that it 
is rooted in the tenure battles of recent years. 

When the $14,000,000 high school aid bill 
appeared there was a disposition in many quar- 
ters to regard it as fantastic and impossible. 
The prospect of having almost complete fi- 
nancing of secondary education and_ tuition 
charges tied up in one bundle aroused skepti- 
cism. When, however, it passed the Assembly 
with comparative ease, folks began to sit up 
and take notice. Final disposition of this 1s 
unpredictable but seldom has a bloc of legis- 
lators worked so tirelessly and exclusively for 
a bill. Formidable opposition is at work. The 
general assumption is that there will be an 
increase in high school aid. 

While space does not permit comment on 
all bills, we shall, after adjournment, prepare 
a digest of bills related to education for the 
regular mailing list. 

The education committees of both 
were very interested in legislation proposed by 
professional groups and_ state departments. 
They extended the most courteous attention 
and their recommendation of bills speaks for 
itself. Legislators generally exhibited sincere 
interest in school and teacher legislation and 
were very approachable in matters affecting 
education. There was genuine co-operation. So 
far there have been no attacks on teachers or 
schools, a fact which we like to interpret as 
indicative of educationai good will. 


houses 
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The first or log Fort Crawford; reproduced from a colored drawing by Henry Lewis, in Das Illustrirte Mississip- 
pithal. From ‘Old Forts and Real Folks’’, by Susan Burdick Davis. (Cut courtesy Wisconsin Historical Society) 





American Conquest 


by Edward P. Alexander 


Supt., Wisconsin Historical Society 


gw The inhabitants of Prairie du Chien and 
Green Bay were sorry to hear the news that the 
Wisconsin area was to become American ter- 
ritory again under the peace treaty which in 
1815 brought the War of 1812 to a close. To 
begin with, the traders did not like the Bos- 
tonnais or Long Knives, as the Americans were 
called. But, more to the point, what could the 
habitants say about the way they had aided the 
British in the late war? Would the advice of 
fire-eating Governor Ninian Edwards of Illi- 
nois be followed? Would they be driven off 
and their property confiscated ? 

The arrival of American troops at Prairie du 
Chien in June, 1816, did not allay the fears 
of the population of that post. Michel Brisbois, 
who before the war had been a lieutenant in 
the American militia, was arrested and sent to 
St. Louis to be tried for treason. His bake shop 
was confiscated. Joseph Rolette, the most prom- 
inent trader, who had been court-martialed 
twice by the British for sedition, was banished 
for the winter by the Americans. Houses were 
moved off the land required for military use, 
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The fifth of a series written for 
teachers and students to better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


and citizens were even whipped by the soldiers 
with little reason. 

Green Bay was similarly apprehensive, and 
when in August, 1816, four sailing vessels 
brought the American troops there, the inhabi- 
tants were glad to see that Augustin Grignon, 
grandson of Charles de Langlade, had gone to 
meet the newcomers at Mackinac. Colonel Tal 
bot Chambers and 500 men remained at Green 
Bay to build a fort. Jacques Porlier, a leading 
trader, wrote that “though violent and exact 
ing {Chambers} showed himself just and _so- 
ciable.” The French population settled down 
to see how things would come out, meanwhile 
turning a penny or two by selling supplies to 
the garrison 

The change of Wisconsin from virtual Brit 
ish to actual American sovereignty was signified 
in several ways. The setting up of American 
forts was most convincing. But there was also 
the slow development of a more definite form 
of civil government, the taking over of the fur 
trade by American companies, and the begin- 
ning of the gradual removal of the Indians 





Two forts were established in 1816. At 
Prairie du Chien a log building was put up on 
the site of the former Fort Shelby or McKay 
and was called Fort Crawford in honor of Sec- 
retary of Treasury William H. Crawford. At 
Green Bay a similar log structure was erected 
on the west side of the mouth of the Fox River, 
where French or British forts had stood at in- 
tervals between 1684 and 1763. The new forti- 
fication was named Fort Howard for General 
Benjamin Howard who had died during the 
War of 1812. Then in 1828 after an uprising 
of the Winnebago, a third log fort was con- 
structed at the portage between the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers, and it called Fort 
Winnebago. 


was 


w These three forts were built primarily in or 
der to control the Indians, but they were also 
intended to guarantee the allegiance of the 
French-speaking traders of the region and to be 
at hand if at any time war should break out 
again with Britain and Canada. About 1820 
Colonel Joseph Lee Smith moved the post at 
Green Bay three miles up the east bank of the 
Fox River, where Menomineeville or ‘“Shanty- 
town” stood, but the new Camp Smith was 
abandoned a year later, and the troops returned 
to Green Bay where Fort Howard was thor- 
oughly restored. Between 1829 and 1835 Fort 
Crawford was completely rebuilt with stone on 
a new site on higher ground. Army posts were 
maintained at Fort Winnebago until 1845, at 
Fort Howard until 1852, and at Fort Crawford 
until 1856. There were also temporary fortifi- 
cations in Wisconsin during the Black Hawk 
War of 1832 such as Forts Atkinson, Blue 
Mounds, Clark, Defiance, Dodge, Gratiot, and 
Hamilton. 


Unfortunately none of the three chief forts 
has been restored as yet. At Prairie du Chien 
you can see the outlines of the stone Fort Craw- 
ford as discovered and excavated under the Rev. 
Leland R. Cooper in 1937-38, and one of its 
bastions has been reproduced in replica. Curi- 
ously enough, too, the medical facilities at all 
three posts have survived in some form or an- 
other. At Green Bay, Fort Howard Hospital 
and Surgeon’s Quarters is maintained as a mu- 
seum, and at Prairie du Chien the surgeon’s 
quarters and a part of the hospital of the stone 
Fort Crawford are also included in a museum 
project. The Fort Winnebago Surgeon’s Quar 
ters at Portage is in process of restoration by 
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the Wisconsin Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, and, of course, the Old Indian Agency 
House, restored under the sponsorship of the 
Colonial Dames of Wisconsin, was also a part 
of Fort Winnebago. 

These military posts brought some very in- 
teresting people to Wisconsin. Zachary Taylor, 
later hero of the Mexican War and President 
of the United States, spent six and a half years 
in the area. He was stationed at Fort Howard 
in Green Bay, 1817-18, and served as com- 
mandant of Fort Crawford, 1829-30, 1832-37. 
He led the regular troops at the slaughter of 
Black Hawk’s band in the Battle of the Bad 
Axe in 1832. “Old Rough and Ready” Taylor 
was a popular commander, and his wife and 
two daughters brought a touch of Southern 
graciousness to the frontier posts. 

Jefferson Davis, who also fought in the 
Mexican War and who served as president of 
the Confederacy during the Civil War, knew 
Wisconsin well. Davis was graduated at West 
Point in 1828, and the following year the 
young lieutenant arrived at the Fox—Wisconsin 
portage to help build Fort Winnebago. When 
the sprightly Mrs. Juliette Kinzie, the New 
England wife of the Indian agent, arrived at 
the fort she had much fun describing a struc- 
ture which occupied a corner in Major Twiggs’s 
apartment, an “edifice built under the immedi- 
ate superintendence of one of our young lieu- 
tenants,’ a huge combination clothespress, 
storeroom, and china-closet. Mrs. Kinzie called 
the whole affair “‘a ‘Davis,’ thus placing the 
first laurel on the brow of one who was after- 
wards to signalize himself in Cabinet making 
of quite a different character.” 

Davis was sent on to Fort Crawford in 1831. 
He was absent on furlough in 1832 when the 
Black Hawk War broke out, but he arrived 
back in time to take Black Hawk and two other 
prisoners to St. Louis. The disappointed old 
Indian was treated kindly by Davis and wrote 
of him: “He is a good and brave young chief, 
with whose conduct I was much pleased.” 
Davis left Wisconsin in 1833. The myth mak- 
ers, however, usually pay no attention to dates. 
Thus they have written that Davis eloped with 
his colonel’s daughter, Sarah Knox Taylor, at 
Fort Crawford, and that Zachary Taylor was 
greatly opposed to the match and would not 
speak to Davis again. As a matter of fact, 
Davis and ‘‘Knoxie’’ Taylor were married after 
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he left the army in 1835, near Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and with her father’s consent. 

mw Another famed frequenter of Wisconsin 
army posts was Surgeon William Beaumont. 
He came to Fort muward in 1826 and two 
years later moved on to Fort Crawford where 
he remained until 1832. In 1822 while sta- 
tioned at Mackinac, Dr. Beaumont had been 
called upon to treat a French Canadian voy- 
ageur, Alexis St. Martin, who had accidentally 
been wounded in the stomach with a charge of 
powder and duck shot. The injury was so seri- 
ous that Beaumont was sure the patient would 
die. But the tough voyageur recovered, and the 
wound healed in such a way that an opening 
into the stomach remained, covered by a valve- 
like flap of flesh. Dr. Beaumont then began to 
study digestion, using St. Martin, “the man 
with a window in his stomach,” as a sort of a 
traveling laboratory. Beaumont placed various 
kinds of food suspended by silk thread into 
St. Martin’s stomach and thus became the first 
doctor to work out the correct principles of di 
gestion. St. Martin did not like being a labora 
tory, and the two men came to hate each other 
thoroughly. Beaumont began his experiments 
at Mackinac in 1825, but when he was trans 
ferred to Fort Niagara that same year, St. Mar- 
tin ran The doctor did not find him 
again until 1829, by which time the voyageur 
had acquired a wife and two children. They 
all finally came out to Fort Crawford in Au- 
gust, 1829, and Beaumont continued his expert 


away. 


ments there for two years longer. 

Another visitor to Fort Winnebago and Fort 
Howard deserves grateful mention. She is Mrs. 
Juliette Magill Kinzie, who was born in Con- 
necticut and educated at Emma Willard’s school 
at Troy, New York. While visiting her grand- 
parents in Boston, she met tall, handsome John 
H. Kinzie, who was serving as government 
agent among the Wisconsin Indians. The well- 
educated Eastern girl and the rugged Westerner 
were married in 1830 and set out for Fort 
Winnebago. They spent the next three years 
there, and Mrs. Kinzie in 1855 wrote a charm- 
ing book called Wau-Bun; The “Early Day” in 
the North-West. This volume, with its vivid 
picture of life in frontier Wisconsin and its 
amusing anecdotes of red and white personali- 
ties, has become a Wisconsin The 
gay parties of old Green Bay, the hardships 
and excitement of traveling with the voyageurs, 


“classic.” 
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the pathetic dignity and sometimes ludicrous 
mistakes of the Indians in adjusting themselves 
to the white man’s ways, the crude conditions 
in the lead mining region of southwestern 
Wisconsin—all this and much more, courageous 
and fun-loving Mrs. Kinzie describes in win- 
ning fashion. If you start to read the book, do 
not plan to lay it down until you have finished! 
White civilization centered around the mili- 
tary posts in Wisconsin from 1816 until about 
1830. But during the whole period, the or- 
ganization of civil government was growing 
stronger. The Wisconsin region was, of course, 
included in the Northwest Territory created in 
1787 by the Congress under the Articles of 
Confederation. But no attempt was made to 
establish civil government for Wisconsin until 
Indiana Territory was set up in 1800. Then 
Governor William Henry Harrison made a few 
appointments in Wisconsin including Charles 
Reaume of Green Bay and Henry Monroe 
Fisher of Prairie du Chien as justices of the 
peace in 1803. Though the two places were at- 
tached to Michigan Territory in 1805, Reaume 
and Fisher seem to have continued holding 
their commissions, 
a In 1809 Wisconsin was transferred to Illi 
nois Territory, and Nicolas Boilvin of Prairie 
“Old 


according to 


du Chien became justice of the peace. 


Boilvin’” was a great character, 
Mrs. Kinzie’s report. On one occasion a sol 
der named Fry was accused of stealing and 
killing Monsieur Rolette’s calf. Boilvin sent a 
bricklayer called Bell after Fry, and when the 
accused was arrested and brought in for trial, 


“Old Bolvin” said: 


“Fry, you great rascal! What for you kill 
M. Rolette’s calf.” . 

Fry replied: “I did not kill M. 
calf.”’ 

The justice shook his first at Fry and said: 
“You lie, 
jail. Come, gentlemen, come let us take a 


Rolette’s 


you great rascal! Bell take him to 


lettle quelque-chose.”’ 


In 1818 Michigan Territory took over the 
Wisconsin area, 
established three 
County included all the present state north of 


where Governor Lewis Cass 


counties. Michilimackinac 
Sturgeon Bay; Brown County took in the re- 
and 
Crawford County the part west of Portage 


mainder of the state east of Portage, 


Green Bay and Prairie du Chien became the 
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county seats of the last two, and weak county 
governments were set up. 

w But the federal government now did two 
things which had more influence in bringing 
civil government to the Wisconsin region. In 
the first place Colonel Isaac Lee was sent to 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien as land com- 


missioner to investigate and confirm the land 
titles of the inhabitants. At both places the 
land owners had followed the system used in 
Canada. They had occupied narrow strips of 
land lying at right angles to the river, the com- 
mon thoroughfare. The width of the land was 
usually measured in arpents (192.5 feet), but 
the grants extended back into the country for 
an indefinite distance. The houses were built 
near the river, and as much of the remainder 
of the strips were cultivated as the owners de 
sired, Since land was plentiful and people were 
few and since everyone was interested primarily 
in the fur trade, the landholders had not 
bothered to secure written patents or deeds to 
their tracts from either the French or British 
governments or from previous owners. Nor 
had exact surveys been made of the boundaries. 

Business-like Americans were, of course, 
shocked by what Colonel Lee called “the as 
tonishing carelessness of the Canadians.” 
Upon his recommendation, Congress in 1823 
extended the act allowing title confirmation to 
anyone who could prove that he had held pos 
1812. But 
Congress also provided that a person seeking to 
acquire his title had to establish his loyalty to 
the United States. Since about 90 percent of 
the people living at Green Bay or Prairie du 
Chien had helped the British in the war, 
things looked black. But the land commission- 


session of the land before July 1, 


ers ruled that loyalty would be presumed until 
the contrary was proved, and they seem to 
have been lenient about accepting affidavits. For 
example, one cautious Green Bay claimant, who 
evidently was not sure that the War of 1812 
was completely over, swore in his affidavit ‘'that 
the said Francis Laventure did remain neutral 
during the late war with Great Britain.” 
About the same time that land titles were 
quieted, more efficient administration of justice 
arrived in Wisconsin in the person of James 
Duane Doty. Congress had decided in 1823 
that Michigan Territory west of Lake Michigan 
was entitled to a federal judge. Keen, person- 
able young Judge Doty arrived in 1824 and 
was soon shuttling back and forth between 
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Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, trying both 
civil and criminal cases and holding the in- 
habitants to the standards set by United States 
law. He caused much consternation by having 
Henry S. Baird, the prosecuting attorney, in- 
dict thirty-four Green Bay citizens, and notify 
them that they must be married according to 
either civil or church law or stand trial. Later 
court decisions, however, upheld the common- 
law marriages of the inhabitants. Wherever 
Judge Doty went, too, he kept an eye out for 
rich, fertile land, for he was a born speculator. 

The fur trade slowly passed into American 
hands, though the French-speaking voyageurs 
were to be its chief employees until the last. 
John Jacob Astor's American Fur Company 
came to monopolize the trade in the Wisconsin 
region. As time went on, Astor became more 
powerful than the government itself, and his 
traders even dared threaten government officials 
with removal. The methods used by Astor's 
men knew no bounds and did not stop even at 
murder. 

The American Fur Company was incorpor 
ated in 1808, but until after the War of 1812 
did not become powerful in Wisconsin. In 
1811 the unsuccessful Michilimackinac Com- 
pany combined with Astor to form the South 
west Company, and the  British-controlled 
Northwest Company agreed to transfer to the 
new organization all its trading posts in United 
States territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 
But the war interrupted these plans, and 
Nor'westers and Astor's men continued in 
strong competition in the upper Mississippi re 
gion. After the war Astor persuaded Congress 
to pass an act forbidding aliens to engage in 
the fur trade except as employees. This law of 
1816 was not always strictly enforced, but it 
finally made most of the Wisconsin traders 
take out American citizenship. 
ew In 1817 Astor bought out his partners in 
the Southwest Company and put Ramsay 
Crooks in charge at Mackinac. Meanwhile As- 
tor was bringing all the influence he could 
wield upon Congress to secure the repeal of 
the United States factory system of trading. 
These factories were attached to the forts, as at 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien after 1816. 
They were designed to keep the poor Indian 
from being cheated, but they were never given 
a fair chance to prove their worth because they 
were not granted a monopoly of the trade. As 
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long as private traders could go among the 
Indians, get them drunk with whiskey, and sell 
them goods on credit, the government factories 
could not show much profit. But they were too 
successful to suit Astor and the private traders. 
At Prairie du Chien, for example, the factory 
in 1816 had an inventory of more than $23,000 
worth of goods, and in 1821 sold more than 
$1,800 worth of furs. But in 1822 through 
Astor's influence the government factory sys 
tem was abandoned throughout the United 
States. 

w Inthe next few years the American Fur Com- 
pany slowly took over the small organizations 
When the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had absorbed the Northwest Com 


competing with it. 


pany in 1821, it had ceased to trade in the 
United States east of the Rockies. Some of the 
traders let out by this policy then formed the 
Columbia Company. It had representatives at 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien until 1827, 
when it sold out to the American Fur Company 

The American Fur Company had able agents 
Ramsay Crooks, a 
Astor in 
the Pacific Fur Company, directed operations 
out of Mackinac. He had under him John 
Lawe at Green Bay, Solomon Juneau at Mil 


in the Wisconsin country. 
shrewd Scot who had worked with 


waukee, and Joseph Rolette and Hercules L. 
Dousman at Prairie du Chien. In 1834 Astor 
retired and sold the Northern Department of 
his company to a new American Fur Company 
headed by Crooks, who moved his headquar 
ters to La Pointe on Madeline Island in Lake 
Superior. By the time the final removal of the 
Winnebago and Menomini in 1848 virtually 
ended the fur trade in Wisconsin, Dousman at 
Prairie du Chien was well on the way to be 
coming the state’s first millionaire. 

During this period of American conquest of 
the Wisconsin country, the pressure to move 
the Indians farther west become more acute. As 
early as 1804 some minor chiefs of the Sauk 
and Foxes had signed away a vast tract of their 
lands east of the Mississippi River between the 
Illinois and the Wisconsin. They were to be 
allowed to land until it 
needed and then were to retire peacefully be 
yond the Mississippi. In 1816, again at St. 
Louis, the Sauk and Foxes repeated this prom 
ise, and the United States 
northern part of the cession to the Ottawa, 


hunt over the was 


transferred the 
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Chippewa, and Potawatomi living on the Illi 
nois and Milwaukee rivers. 

In 1825 Governors Lewis Cass of Michigan 
and William Clark of Missouri met the Wis 
consin Indians in a most important conference 
at Prairie du Chien. The boundaries among 
the different tribes were agreed to. The south 
eastern and southwestern corners of Wisconsin 
were assigned to certain Ottawa, Chippewa and 


The 


Lake Winnebago was recognized as belonging 


Potawatomi. rest of the state south of 


to the Winnebago tribe. In the northeastern 
part the Menomini were to retain their hold 
ings, and the Chippewa were to remain in con 
trol of the land west of the Menomini to the 
Mississippi and St. Croix rivers. Between the 
Winnebago and the Chippewa was a large tract 
occupied by the Sioux. 

In 1825 Secretary of War John C. 
outlined a definite policy of removing all In 
dian tribes to the great plains beyond the Mis 


Calhoun 


sissippi. In accordance with this plan, the ma 
jority of the Wisconsin Indians were eventu 
ally moved out of the state 

The American conquest of Wisconsin which 
has just been outlined did not greatly change 
the everyday life of the ordinary white rest 
dent. Readjustments were made and American 
forms adhered to. But the French pattern re- 
mained strong. As Joseph Rolette wrote John 


Lawe from Prairie du Chien in 1820: 

Our Civil authority does all they can to do well 
and no one has a right to Complain. It is the first 
winter Since peacc has taken place that we enjoy 
liberty and are dealt with as free men Dancing 


Everybody 
every 


and Frolicking goes on at the usual rate 


is on a good understanding and that because 
man is independent 

Thus in 1820 a Wisconsin trader could ap- 
preciate the advantages of a decent civil gov- 
ernment which guaranteed certain liberties to 


its citizens 
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Dusting Off The Old Records 





MAY @ A. C. Tewes, teacher of manual 
1918 training at Portage, resigned to enter 

military service . “The Wisconsin 
loyalty legion has started a campaign to elim 
inate German from the grades of all the 
. O. H. Plenzke, prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln school of Madison, was 


schools of the state’’ 


elected supt. of the Menasha schools to succeed 
John Callahan 
position as head of the Langlade county train- 


W. E. Switzer resigned his 


ing school to accept the principalship of the 
Wabeno schools Supt. G. F. Loomis re- 
signed his position as head of the Waukesha 
schools to become secretary and sales manager 
of the I. B. Rowell company in that city 

Andrew Weaver left Whitewater 
become affiliated with the department of pub 
lic speaking at the U. of W. Supt. Fred 
L. Witter was re-elected head of the Burling- 


normal to 


ton schools, at an increase in salary 

Thomas Boyce, head of the educational depart 
ment of the state work for the sale of war sav 
ings stamps, was busy speaking in various 


Wisconsin communities 


MAY g@ Money flowed freely in 1928, if one 
1928 is to judge by the amount of travel ad- 

vertising directed to Wisconsin teach 
ers. World tours vied with the Canadian Rock- 
ies and the scenic attractions of the western 
states . Glenn Frank, president of the U. 
of W., wrote an article on a new plan to be 
followed, called ‘‘Freshman Orientation Week’, 
to help beginning students get acquainted with 
the U. of W. before classes began . The 
summer N. E. A. meeting in Minneapolis had 
“Education for Citizenship” as its theme, and 
Wisconsin teachers were told that Secretary 
Doudna still had a few rooms available in the 
bloc he had secured. (now it’s just “‘catch-as- 
catch-can’’!) “John Schoolmaster’’ (Ed 
Doudna under a disguise of dark glasses and a 
pillow in his shirt front) penned his last let- 
ter to fictitious “Louise’’ that beginning teacher 
who benefitted from the published advice of 
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was 


What was happening in Wisconsin 
schools in May 1918, 1928, and 1932 
as reflected in our old Journal files. 


Ed and his gifted pen for many months 

The state association was bringing friendly 
suit against the Annuity Board regarding the 
legality of the law under the Board 
loaned $726,000 of teacher retirement monies 


which 


for equipment used in the furnishing of the 
new Memorial Union at the U. of W. and for 
the construction of the university field house 

Reports from superintendents indicated a 
wave of new high school buildings being con 
structed. Baraboo, Kiel, Neenah, Sheboygan 
Falls, South Milwaukee, and Wauwatosa were 


all planning new school structures Newly 
elected officers of the Central Wisconsin 


Schoolmasters Club were announced as George 
Jones, Plainfield, president; Paul M. Vincent, 
Central STC, vice president; and Prof. H. R. 
Steiner, Central STC, sec.-treas. Admin- 
istrative shifts included Floyd Smith, who left 
Cuba City to become the head of the Reedsburg 
schools, taking the place of Russell Lewis, who 
became supt. at Marshfield; Mattie McMillan, 
supervising teacher in Sauk county, was ap- 
pointed supt. of the Sauk county schools; Supt. 
W. F. Kruschke, Kewaunee, left to head up 
the Rhinelander schools; his assistant, R. L. 
Licking, became head of the Kewaunee schools. 


MAY w The effects of the depression on 
1932 teacher salaries were being felt through- 

out the state, and new taxpayers organi- 
zations were being formed to cut services sup- 
ported through taxation. The main editorial in 
May 1932 referred to the ‘Tax Relief Club” 
and ‘‘Security Alliances’’ as agencies urging cur- 
tailments of educational expenditures . The 
WTA was considering a reorganization of the 
state association, breaking up into divisional 
groups, and several pages were devoted to the 
subject, pro and con. One of the commentators 
Wavrunek, county rural 
(Continued on page 469) 


Geo. Barron 
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Building For The Future 






The Teacher’s Role—Today & Tomorrow 


by Leonard Haas 
Eau Claire STC 


m The teachers of America, of all the profes- 
sions and services, have the greatest responsi- 
bility in providing considerate thought for a 
better world in the post-war period. Remem- 
bering that all of us must spend all of our time 
in the future, we need to make use of every 
opportunity to prepare ourselves for that future 
when it arrives. Teachers, who are constantly 
working with minds that will produce tomor- 
row, are particularly fitted to exert influence on 
those who are filled with courage, optimism and 
vision. Several principles embody the goals that 
we ought to strive to reach: 
1. To place special emphasis on the training of 
leaders 
2. To develop a spirit of civic service as expressed 
by the Golden Rule 
3. To encourage the vision that is a natural by- 
product of youth 


4. To develop a spirit of world brotherhood 
5. To insure a belief in the American pattern 


Each of these principles must fit into any 
scheme of post-war thought and reconstruction. 
What need do we experience for leadership 
training? We have but to look over the pages 
























Without vision, a philosophy, and a 
shining resolve, the teacher of today 
cannot fulfill her destiny for the future. 


of history to show how the War of 1812 was 
a failure from the American standpoint until 
capable generals could be produced, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln spent many weary hours in the 
White House in deep thought as to how ade- 
quate leadership could be developed from the 
armed forces at the time of the Civil War. A 
speaker at the Eau Claire State Teachers College 
forum within the past year indicated that Great 
Britain’s losses in the early years of this pres- 
ent war could be accounted for in large part 
to the loss of potential leadership in the first 
World War, thus leaving the ranks of a whole 
generation unfilled. It was on March 4, 1933, 
that a nation, desperate in its unemployment, 
filled with fear for the future, listened to the 
calm and reassuring words of a born leader, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Leadership is absolutely 
essential to any organization, 
whether it be business, professional group or 
civic enterprise. 


progressive 


The American public school has indicated by 
its past efforts that it is interested in assuming 
a role of leadership as well as preparing the 
leaders of tomorrow. The Selective Service 
registration, the sugar and gasoline rationing 
programs, the various salvage campaigns, the 
educational programs designed to acquaint the 
public with war aims, and the full cooperation 
for an all-out war effort have given ample evi 
dence of community leadership. School admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers are found in 
every branch of the armed services. Countless 
others of our profession are staying with their 
posts in the classrooms in spite of lucrative 
offers in other fields. That is the responsibility 
of the teaching profession. The schools must 
remain open with the most efficient personnel 
that can be kept. But in the philosophy of 
Wisconsin education for the past several dec- 
ades, the youth in the schools are being given 
full training in leadership through curricular 
and extra curricular activities. The proportion 
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of officer material in the armed services and the 
number of young people who today are hold- 
ing Civic posts is an indication of the training 
received in the public schools. It is with such 
leadership that America will go forward in the 
new and better world of tomorrow. 

m In the second instance, as man’s ideals come 
closer to realization the opportunity for civic 
service and the practice of the Golden Rule in- 
creases in proportion. Two of the greatest 
needs are loyalty to community and full respon- 
sible citizenship. There is a pride in community 
that does much for civic service. Whenever a 
child shows a willingness to be charitable and 
a desire to share with someone else, there is 
present the element of community loyalty. 

What a tremendous opportunity the post-war 
period will offer to each of us for civic service! 
In the industrial readjustment that is inevitable, 
we will once again have the opportunity to 
make it easier for every one who is in the midst 
of such a readjustment. We must prepare our- 
selves for the returning service men for whom 
a niche must again be found in the peace-time 
ways of life. We must ever increase our 
strength and support for public education, even 
as we recognize that public education has been 
responsible for the maintenance of democracy 
in America. You who live in college communi- 
ties have a particular responsibility. Alumni, 
you have a definite responsibility to your Alma 
Mater. In the post-war world, as in the war 
period, that college will occupy a unique posi- 
tion of service to the area which it serves. 

By virtue of the third principle we have 
every right to expect action. It is inherent in 
the make-up of every American youth that he 
responds readily to a call for action. The future 
of democracy is particularly precious to young 
men and women, and young men and women 
are precious to the future of democracy. Stu- 
dents of colleges and high schools may have a 
concrete part in the writing of the peace pro- 
posals. In other respects the school systems will 
exert much influence through public opinion 
on the character of those peace proposals. It 
was my good fortune to be present at a Student 
Victory Assembly at Carleton College a few 
months ago together with seven representatives 
from the Eau Claire State Teachers College. 
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The virility and vitality of youth were well ex- 
emplified in those sessions. Delegates from 
twenty-nine midwestern colleges and universi- 
ties discussed in serious vein of conversation 
the problems and perplexities that face college 
youth of today. And then, after careful discus 
sion and a weighing of the evidence, there came 
a demand almost like a flood, “We want ac- 
tion!’ Most of the young men who were pres- 
ent in that gathering were already members of 
the enlisted reserves of the United States armed 
forces or were expecting to be called into serv- 
ice shortly, yet they were vitally interested in 
problems of the home front as well. Truly 
those who remain on the home front in addi- 
tion to promoting the nation’s victory program 
are also devoting themselves to a serious study 
of building a better post-war world. Youth 
makes the adjustment; youth faces the respon- 
sibility; and youth will justify itself. Whenever 
there is a need for greatness, there is a need for 
vision. We must see beyond the battles of a 
particular day and look at the whole war pic- 
ture. We must not stop at the training of me- 
teorologists just for today. Thought must be 
given to adequate numbers for tomorrow. 
Teachers can guide such action. 

But that activity and vision is not necessarily 
limited to those who are youthful by the age 
qualifications. When the venerable George W. 
Norris of Nebraska addresses the youth of the 
nation today on the subject of a post-war har- 
monious world, he is expressing a much more 
youthful outlook than many who are far 
younger in years than he. When Henry Ford 
visualizes the plastic automobile of the future 
while talking about synthetic rubber, he has 
the earmarks of one with a life before him. 
Youth is a manner of living, not a classifica- 
tion of age. 

w Vision takes on new significance in 1943 
when we have to adapt our thinking to a whole 
new set of geographical concepts. It was vision 
that some years ago led industrialists to invest 
capital in huge airplane factories in anticipa- 
tion of a day when air travel would be more 
important than sea or land transportation. It 
was vision that led nations to develop adequate 
and modern airports and to become air-minded. 
When by the fourth principle the schools are 
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bound together by common objectives, they rec- 
ognize the fact that where there is no unity, 
there is no strength. The story of the man 
who had seven sons who were always quarrel- 
ing is illustrative of this point. They left their 
studies and their work to quarrel among them- 
selves. The old gentleman one day called his 
sons around him. He laid before them seven 
sticks and said, “I will give a hundred dollars 
to the one who can break this bundle.’’ Each 
one strained every nerve and muscle in his body 
to break the bundle, but after many vain trials, 
they all said that it could not be done. “And 
yet, my boys,” said the father, ‘nothing is eas- 
ier to do.” He then untied the bundle and 
broke the sticks one by one with perfect ease. 
“As it is with these sticks, so it is with you, my 
sons; so long as you hold fast together and aid 
each other, you will prosper and none can in- 
jure you, but if the bond of union be broken, 
it will happen to you just as it happened to 
these sticks broken on the 
ground.” Certainly the schools of America 
with more than twenty-five million students 
and nearly a million teachers throughout the 
length and breadth of this United States can do 
much to cement together the bonds of unity 
that will make for victory in war and victory 
in peace. 


which lie here 


Such unity is also expressed in the indi- 
vidual efforts that men and women are making 
today toward war production and war service. 
There was a ditty composed at the time of the 
Civil War which is expressive of the sincere 
energy that families of today are making use 
of: 


“Just take your gun and go, 
For Ruth can watch the oxen, John, 
And I can use the hoe.” , 

But there is expression of that unity on a 
wider scale. As a nation devoted to leadership, 
to the service of mankind, and to the vision of 
the future, the time has arrived when he must 
assume a position of responsibility for some 
organization of world-wide unity. Without dis- 
cussing the background of the present struggle, 
we are aware of the fact that nations have lived 
unto themselves selfishly and individually. Col- 
lective security was scorned and frowned upon 
in almost every corner of the world. Surely the 
present titanic struggle must bear out the truth 
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that was realized by a few twenty-five years 
ago; that the nations of the world must bind 
themselves together in some form of collective 
security. The formation of the United Nations 
just one year ago was a war-time adaptation of 
that thought. What America must do today is 
to assure herself and the world that such unity 
will grow and strengthen during the course of 
this war, and will prosper in peace time. If we 
are to escape complete subjection by nations 
who develop an idealogy quite different from 
our own, and if we are to play an influential 
role in the life of the world in the future while 
recognizing that we represent only six percent 
of the world’s population, we must be ready 
to do our part in the creation of world govern 
ment. America will have her second chance at 
world leadership; it will have the industrial 
and military machine to further that oppor 
tunity. Assurance that such an opportunity will 
be used depends only upon the mind of the 
American people. Every organization that has 
any objective within its sphere of action to ben 
efit mankind must recognize that World Wat 
Il is more than a war; it is a revolution in 
ideas. Our promotion of world-wide organiza 
tion will be nothing more nor less than a re 
ognition that the stratosphere above the north 
pole is but a short transportation link between 
our homes and the people of Europe and Asia 
and that that isolated 
world are now avenues of exchange. 

In all of our thinking and in appreciation of 


what the symbol of Americanism means to us 


the barriers once the 


we must express our fundamental belief in the 
American pattern. The democratic spirit has 
given us an experiment in government which 
during the last one hundred fifty years, in spite 
of inequalities, failures and breakdowns, has 
given to its citizens the best government that 
history has yet recorded. The ideals of democ 
racy must be encouraged to come to full bloom 
in order that not only all of our people might 
receive the benefits that accrue from such a 
government, but that our ideal may spread to 
all parts of the earth. Unless all peoples can 
enjoy such privileges we stand in constant 
danger to lose them from the threat that would 
be presented from outside. 

ws How best can we assure to ourselves and our 
posterity those qualities that have given to 
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America its symbolism? To assure the perma- 
nence of the American pattern, we must con- 
tinue to recognize and to live in accordance 
with the principle that is contained in the 
fundamental dignity of man. Placing man on 
the highest pinnacle of the imagry of God, we 
must treat him as a creature of God. That as- 
sumes the practice of the democratic tradition 
of equality expressed by Thomas Jefferson, 
James Fennimore Cooper, Henry Thoreau, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Walt Whitman. It 
means putting democracy in action throughout 
America and living that program that verbally 
we confess; it means tolerance and sympathy 
and understanding, and the ability to recognize 
that our neighbor is on an equal plane with us. 
It is not the thought expressed by the little boy 
who prayed, “I pray, keep me tolerant, and, 
Lord, keep the negro in his place,” but rather 
the philosophy expressed in the Golden Rule. 
ws The doctrine of the enemies of democracy 
and those who are opposed to the doctrine of 
the dignity of man was expressed by Nietsche, 
who said, ‘People are but fertilizer to enrich 
the state.’’ Our aim must be to raise the status 
of man with all the happiness that the state can 
endow upon him. 

The American pattern recognizes the funda- 
mental rights of man that are expressed by the 
Bill of Rights. It is the public school that has 
been the medium to give all of its strength 
of purpose to the maintenance of that Bill of 
Rights at home and to the spread of that char- 
ter of freedom and liberty to peoples in other 
lands. The American pattern exalts the indi- 
vidual and provides for the full development of 
individual initiative, but too often we overlook 
the fact that it also entails responsibilities. The 
responsibility of security from fear and want 
can be brought to a democracy if individual 
responsibility is felt to the utmost. He who en- 
joys the liberties of a democracy must also take 
on the obligations of citizenship. It shall be 
the job of every one of us to emphasize the 
importance of the citizen’s responsibility in the 
world of tomorrow. 

Finally, the American pattern since the time 
that this nation was founded has been depend- 
ent for its success in a large measure upon the 
education for democracy that has been pro- 
vided. If democracy has functioned better in 
this nation than it has elsewhere, and we believe 
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it has, it has been due in large part to a sys- 
tem of free public education. If democracy 
does not function in some spots in America, it 
can be traced for the most part to the failure 
to provide adequate education for all concerned. 
The only hope for the world in peace and in 
war lies in the education of the electorate and 
those who have control. In the last analysis, 
peace will not be preserved by treaties or gov- 
ernments or weapons, but rather by the educa- 
tion of the people to the point of enlighten- 
ment where each citizen the world over can 
feel in his heart a responsibility toward his 
brother. Some provision must be made either 
through an international education office or 
some other agency to provide for equality of 
educational opportunity the world over. We 
can prove to the world that the American pat- 
tern is a pattern that will bring peace and 
happiness. 

We members of the teaching profession, as 
leaders of America, as citizens who feel obli- 
gations to service in a democracy, as represen- 
tatives of youth and vision, and as parts of the 
profession which best expresses the goals of 
unity have a tremendous responsibility toward 
the winning of the war and winning the peace. 
The world looks to America for Christian lead- 
ership and council. May America not fail in its 
role. As our personal sacrifice is emblematic of 
what we consider worthwhile in an individual, 
may the world of tomorrow be emblematic of 
our attitude toward mankind. It is with that 
thought in mind that we can repeat the opti- 
mistic words and prophetic phrases of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson: 

“I dipped into the future, far as human eye could 
see; 


And saw a vision of the world, and the wonder 
that would be; 

Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 

Riders of the purple twilight dropping down their 
costly bales; 

Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and there 
rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the cen- 
tral blue. 

Far along the worldwide whisper of the south wind 
rushing warm 

With the banners of the people plunging through 
the thunder storm, 

Till the war drums throbbed no longer and the 
battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.” 
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No Mystery About “Public Relations” 


ws Within the past few years a new “fad” has 
hit our public schools. Suddenly a great hue 
and cry has been heard in educational circles 
about the field of public relations. Committees 
are appointed, books are read . . . and then 
teachers look around with a blank expression 
and say: “What are we supposed to do now?” 

There is nothing mysterious about the rela- 
tionship between the school and the com- 
munity. It has always existed, and many teach- 
ers unconsciously have been the best possible 
public relation agents for the schools and 
their fellow teachers. Others 
sciously done much damage to themselves and 
impression 


have uncon- 


the profession by creating an 
among lay groups that teachers as a class are 
“human oddities’. 

The public relations of any school system, 
large or small, rests upon the cumulative ac- 
tions and reactions of every person in any way 
identified with the schools: the superinten- 
dent, of course, but likewise every teacher, 
every supervisor, every janitor. 

A few school systems in the United States 
(Madison, Wisconsin, among them) have en- 
trusted the organization of school publicity 
and public contacts to a specific person, gen- 
Public 


Relations. It is the duty of this ‘person to ex- 


erally identified as the Director of 
plore all possible avenues through which the 
school can tell its story effectively to the tax- 
paying public. Such tools of interpretation as 
the preparation of feature articles for the press, 
bringing the school and the community to- 
gether through a Speakers Bureau, making the 
superintendent's annual report meaningful to 
lay citizens, and countless other public rela- 
tions devices are used to bring the message of 
the school system before the community. 
Where a school system is diversified and 
large enough to become quite detached from 
public contact such a formalized program of 
community relations should surely be estab- 
lished. All school systems which have estab- 
lished a specific department through which 
school news and publicity are translated to the 
public have found that continued and continu- 
ous public contacts are of invaluable assistance 
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to schools, in the interpretation of their ob- 
jectives, programs, and problems. 

But what of the smaller community 
the school system of twenty teachers, who are 
naturally in close contact with the life of the 
community in which they teach? Have they, 
in themselves, any responsibilities in this nebu- 
lous field of public relations? If so, what are 
their opportunities to bring honor and praise 
to their profession? 

Too few teachers in Wisconsin or elsewhere 

sense either their responsibilities or their op- 
portunities in public relations. As it has been 
customary to have most school-community con- 
tacts made by the administrative head of the 
school the feeling has grown that “meeting 
the public is the principal’s job”. To be sure, 
the administrative head, by the very nature of 
his vocational activities, is often the most in- 
formed person in the school system in regard 
to such matters as local tax problems, the 
sources of school revenue, and how the edu- 
cational dollar is spent, both on a state and 
local basis. But wise administrators are appre- 
ciative of the importance of keeping teachers 
well informed in matters of school finance and 
board policies so that they, in their normal 
contacts through the community, will be in a 
position to correct, intelligently, the customary 
misinformation which is often passed around 
at social gatherings. 
w Every teacher should feel that she, herself, 
is an expression of public relations, either 
good or bad, every time she meets parents, 
every time she buys a dress, every time she 
deals with student problems in the classroom 
Public relations is nothing more or less than 
an accumulation of many little things which 
either reflect respect or discredit upon the 
teacher, and through her the profession and 
school system she represents. 

What factors in the teacher's personal life 
might be considered as parts of this public 
relations picture? Teachers, because of their 
close contacts with children, should accept the 
fact that their take a 
somewhat different turn than if they were in 
some other type of work. Occasionally one 


social activities must 
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finds a teacher who goes out of her way to 
violate rules of conduct teachers should fol- 
low, because she resents being classified as 
“different”. Such a person attracts attention, 
but wins neither respect nor praise from 
others. It is understandable that teachers, as a 
class, might rightly resent unreasonable re- 
strictions, such as rules that they might never 
dance in public, should never smoke under 
any circumstances, or that they should never 
accept ‘‘dates” from eligible young men in the 
community. Boards or communities which im- 
pose such unnatural restrictions upon teachers 
are defeating their own purpose, and encour- 
aging evasion of the rules. Reasonable social 
standards set up for teachers should be cheer- 
fully accepted as part of the job, and if teach- 
ers accept this fact without resentment the pub- 
lic will hold them in high regard—and look 
upon their innocent deviations from the peda- 
gogical norm with indulgence and under- 
standing. 
Another responsibility of the profession 
which should be accepted in good taste is the 
necessity of taking an active part in community 
iffairs. The teacher has a right to resent any 
board rules which would totally restrict her 
buying of clothes to local merchants and re- 
fuse to permit her absence from the city over 
year. But 
again it’s the unwise teacher who feels no re- 


any week-ends during the school 
sponsibility to her colleagues or her profession, 
who goes out of her way to buy all her clothes 
from merchants in other cities, and who de- 
serts the community every Friday at 5 P. M 
and is not seen again until Sunday night at ten. 
Every teacher, whether man or woman, should 
accept it as part of his or her professional du 
ties to enter into some of the community’s ac 
tivities. If an art teacher she must be willing 
to use her talents for some P.T.A. work, judg- 
ing local poster contests, and helping the As- 
sociation of Commerce plan its table decora 
annual football 
banquet. The manual arts teacher must accept 
is part of his job the added duties of helping 
build scenery for the community festival com 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the city’s 
founding; the dramatics teacher must be wil- 
ling to help with make-ups for the Band 
Mother's play, to raise money for more band 


tions for the high school 


instruments. All down the line every teacher 
can, and should, give part of her leisure to 
ommunity enterprises. It may be just serving 
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on some community committee, taking a part 
in the local salvage drive, teaching a Sunday 
School class, or any like activity. But as long 
as these requests are within reason and assign- 
ments spread throughout the teaching person- 
nel, it should be the teacher’s accepted duty 
to do her share for community activities. 
Within the classroom itself every teacher 
has an unlimited number of opportunities to 
act as a good public relations agent. Every 
child in your room, however dull or however 
bright, however cooperative or however ob- 
streperous, has something within his nature or 
activity worthy of commendation, both to the 
student and to the parents of that student. 
Young Henry, who may drive you to the verge 
of distraction with his inability to solve the 
simplest algebraic equation, may show unusual 
talent in art. Instead of “‘riding’” him on his 
mathematical stupidity until he’s convinced 
that he’s a hopeless dullard why not give him 
a ‘lift’ with some favorable comments on his 
art ability? Assign him responsible tasks 
where his art ability will give him the satis- 
faction of making a positive and constructive 
contribution to school life. And don’t stop 
there let his mother know that her prec- 
ious Henry has done a commendable piece of 
school work and given you some real help. 
Give her the feeling that you really are inter- 
ested in her Henry, and after you have her in 
a relaxed, receptive mood, mention the difficul- 
ties Henry is having in math, and give eVi- 
dence that you want her help and advice on 
the matter. One Wisconsin teacher, who has 
done an unusually fine piece of work in con- 
tacting parents of her pupils, has this to say: 
“T never fail to start and end a parental inter- 
view on a complimentary and constructive 
vein.’ When such an evidence of professional 
sincerity is before parents the 
teacher is cultivating the soundest kind of 


expressed 


good public relations. 

Because every public relations program is 
based on human relationships it is futile to 
set forth a formula which might be followed 
in every community. Each community has its 
individual 
for sound school-community relations. What 


resources and own opportunities 


these resources are should be carefully deter- 
mined by school administrators and teacher 
groups, and on the basis of their findings the 
framework of a public relations program can 
be established. 
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Experiences In Wartime 


by Helen Butler 


w In war as in peace the appropriately func- 
tioning school library reflects the larger unit of 
which it is a part. Just as an elementary school 
will show an emphasis in policy and procedure 
different from that of a secondary institution, 
and a rural farming community will produce a 
school program unlike that of a metropolitan 
industrial section, so their libraries will differ 
in some respects, be they major or minor. This 
long-established conclusion has received fresh 
corroboration in an overview of school libraries 
in wartime concluded in March by the Ameri 
can Library Association, with the aid of funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Included in the hundreds of reports from 
school libraries of the nation were summaries 
from 22 elementary and 18 junior and senior 
high school libraries in Wisconsin. 

From the cumulated reports certain wartime 
trends and practices have been identified which 
affect school libraries the country over. There 
are occasional schools, in Wisconsin as well as 
elsewhere, in whose libraries no changes have 
occurred since the war began. But in most 
schools the war-induced changes have been 
sharp and challenging. These variations in ef- 
fect seem to result from the presence or absence 
of population dislocations caused by war indus 
tries and military camps in certain localities 


Thus, some schools seem to have escaped any 


alteration in the number and character of their 
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enrolment. Others, like Manitowoc high school, 
have increased their entering enrolment, though 
the shifting nature of the population keeps the 
total number at the pre-war figure. In_ still 
others, like Appleton, West Allis Central and 
Madison high schools, the number of students 
enrolled has been definitely lowered by loss to 
industry, enlistment and draft, and by present 
college practice in accepting 12th year students. 
Where students are not discontinuing school al 
together, afterschool employment remains to be 
reckoned with. In one Madison senior high 
school, for example, 28% of the 10th grade, 
34% of the 11th and 42% of the 12th have 
afterschool jobs. In another, 50% of the entire 
student body are working, some as many as four 
hours a day with full school programs. These 
conditions have direct repercussions on the [1 
brary. Diminished enrolments lower _ stat 
school aid at a time when book funds should b« 
more than usually generous. Afterschool em 
ployment means crowded student programs 
which in turn decrease and redistribute hourly 
library use. Libraries in schools where it pre 
vails report heavy noon use. 

Readjustments in library personnel have had 
to be made. as well. Loss of all WPA clerical 
helpers and almost all NYA has created service 
problems at the same time that student assistants 
became harder to attract for reasons already 
noted. In Wisconsin, as in the rest of the coun 
try, this condition has been largely remedied by 
the Community Service Division of the Victory 
Corps or its local adaptation. The comment 
made by a Madison school librarian upon the 


success of this plan is interesting: 


“All NYA help has been lost. This is offset by 
wider participation of the whole student group in 
library activities. Emphasis in all orientation talks 
made by the librarian has been on the library as a 
democratic institution and the responsibility of each 


member of the school community for its effective 
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operation. This has had a healthy influence. An en 
larged program of student help was organized through 
setting up a student library staff. A student with 
capacity for leadership was appointed the head of 
each department—circulation, attendance, publicity, 
maintenance and secretarial. This group was given 
opportunities to help in deciding library policy. The 
result is that we have a volunteer staff that is much 
more effective.” 

= Equally interesting are the situations reported 
in which the same student group is helping li- 
braries outside the school walls. From Manito- 
woc and West Allis Central high schools stu- 
dent library assistants are going into the public 
library as clerical helpers and pages. From the 
former school, too, seven girls have been given 
$100 scholarships by the Board of Education, 
and training by the children’s librarian in the 
local public library in order to replace former 
WPA librarians in the elementary schools of 
the city. In the Cambridge high school, library 
club girls are being trained to help their fellow- 
students and townspeople in selecting books, 
books which are often passed around at home 
and thus reach several readers. Adults of the 
community, unable now to reach the nearest 
public library 14 miles away, come to the school 
library for reference and recreational reading 
of the materials noted regularly in a local news- 








By good display of current magazines and 

books the school library has an unusually 

fine opportunity of serving the needs of youth 
in a wartime world. 
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paper column. Since many of the girls may be 
teaching in rural schools in the future the infor- 
mation they are acquiring in library practice 
and book acquaintance, the librarian considers, 
may be of indirect benefit to those communities 
also. 

Other services are reported also, important 
and not to be dispensed with services, but 
nevertheless time consuming. The librarian’s 
committee work has increased in volume and 
scope, particularly in connection with the cur- 
riculum planning attendant upon changes lately 
introduced into school courses. Selection, order- 
ing, cataloging and displaying the quantity of 
new materials needed requires much more time 
than formerly. All school librarians seem to 
have aided in draft and rationing registrations. 
All probably help with salvage and book drives, 
stamp and bond sales, and first aid classes. In 
addition, individual librarians carry on regu- 
larly Red Cross, USO, civilian defense and 
camp hospital activities, outside of school 
hours. 

Nevertheless, in spite of interruptions and 
added burdens, library work has gone on. In 
some libraries, contrary to the national pattern, 
it has even accelerated its tempo. In libraries 
such as Shorewood and Cambridge high schools 
and Sparta junior high school, total volume of 
circulation has increased, and with it recrea- 
tional reading. Others, like Wauwatosa and 
South Milwaukee high schools report no great 
change in volume or character of materials cir- 
culated since war broke. But schools like Madi- 
son and Appleton note a decease in total circu- 
lation and recreational reading in the senior 
high schools. High in reading interest in all 
schools are materials dealing with occupations, 
Latin America, and democracy. But first interest 
in all libraries centers in war and all its phases 

the armed services, aviation, careers in serv- 
ice, biographies of leaders, travel accounts of 
countries involved in the struggle, personal nar- 
ratives of combatants, and discussion of war- 
produced problems. The variations in amount 
of reading done correspond closely to the varia- 
tions induced by war pressures. The omnipres- 
ence of war as a reading topic is simply evi- 
dence of the tremendous motivating force this 
subject possesses for all Americans with time 
and opportunity to read. 

In the library’s provision of materials to sat- 
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isfy these reading interests four features are 
noteworthy. First, the present interest is largely 
in current conditions and can be satisfied only 
with current materials. Second, the materials 
may often be a type previously considered un- 
suitable or unnecessary for a particular school 
library, e.g., the U. S. Government Manual, 
now imperative in identifying many govern- 
ment agencies, or Current Biography, now in- 
dispensable to identify persons in the news. 
Third, the materials often depart from tradi- 
tional book form and are most useful and read- 
ily available as pamphlet or magazine article. 
Wisconsin school librarians report an unprece- 
dented growth in the acquisition and use of 
both forms. Fourth, they may forsake the me- 
dium of print entirely and appear as film or 
map. True, none of the Wisconsin school libra- 
ries reporting listed holdings of films, because 
they are the province of another department in 
the school, but the libraries do provide lists of 
titles available in this medium for teacher use. 
Maps, however, show a decided increase in 
most schools. In almost every library, the out 
standing difference between this year and last 
is said to be in the subject, treatment and form 
of the materials obtained and used. 

Through all the extraordinary activities which 
war has brought the school library, the daily 
routines of library practice have gone on. Les 
sons in the use of books and the library have 
been taught. Books have been circulated and re- 
shelved. And the ultimate normal objectives of 
fostering individual growth and establishing 
permanent values have been kept in mind. Li- 
brarians the country over are committed to the 
principle of making sure that the books which 
helped to shape America’s thinking in the past 
shall not be overlooked by a generation en- 
veloped in war. They realize, too, that young 
people must have some relief from the mental 
and emotional strains produced by the times. 
In spite of the greater interest which books on 
the war embody, they attempt to keep before 
students books on poetry, humor, fiction, travel 
and biography which retain the amenities and 
security of less threatening times. As the libra- 
rian of the Appleton high school stated, ‘The 
library through books keeps lasting values be- 
fore us.” 

Just as certain strong peace-time values hold 
over in war, it may be expected that from this 
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present emergency program certain ‘‘goods’”’ 
may reach into the school library postwar pe- 
riod. In war, the school library has been the 
best single source for the materials of instruc- 
tion so suddenly needed on a score of new top 
ics. It is unlikely that where this need has been 
capably filled the school will fall back into re- 
liance on a single textbook, or fail to support 
the library as vigorously in peace as it has in 
war. Moreover, the library has demonstrated 
that it can provide timely, up-to date materials 
which describe things as they are of the month, 
not only as they were ten or fifty years ago 
These current materials touch upon life as the 
adolescent knows it or sees it about him, and 
are the more convincing to him therefore. 
Finally, the library has found that to obtain 
current materials while they are still current 
either the materials must be free or funds must 
be forthcoming in sufficiently flexible form to 
permit their use as the occasion demands. The 
conclusion should hold some interest for school 


administrators, too 





OLD RECORDS— 
teacher Publicity was given a plan of 
student transportation to the Grantsburg school 
whereby the students themselves paid for the 
service on the basis of $5 per pupil per month 
‘Harold M. Groves, Madison assembly- 
man and university professor of economics, 
has been appointed state tax commissioner” 
Frank O. Holt, U. of W. registrar reported a 
survey of high school students which indicated 
that nearly half of them intended to go to some 
college, and nearly half of those who were go 
ing said they hoped to be teachers! Some differ- 
ence from today, when we have to get down on 
our hands and knees and beg likely high school 
seniors to train themselves for teaching 
“Mrs. George E. Sanford was recently ap 
pointed superintendent of schools of Rusk 
County, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of her husband, who had resigned a short time 
before his death’” Mary A. Potter, math 
supervisor in the Racine schools, was named a 
vice president of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics at its annual conven- 
tion . . . Shawano high school won the state 
forensic contest in April. 
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= OUTSTANDING N.E.A. MILESTONES: To look 
backward over the milestones an organization 
has passed one gets a better look forward to 
see where the united efforts of members and 
friends must be exerted. This is a very good 
thing to do in a crisis. Let us review some of 
the outstanding milestones in the growth of 
the National Education Association as_ pic- 
tured by President Flora at a recent regional 
conference. How did educators meet the 
challenges and what was accomplished ? 

Way back in 1857, when the United States 
was divided by the political problems of the 
time, educators sensed the necessity of Edu- 
cational Unity and organized a National 
Teachers Assn. 

In 1867, 
states, the Office of Education was established 
in Washington, D. C. 

In 1887, the first national teachers conven 


when the Civil war reunited the 


tion was held in our own city of Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

In 1893, a very significant document on sec 
ondary schools was published as a report of 
a Committee of Ten. 

In 1906, the legal status of the National 
Association was established by receiving a 
charter from Congress. 

In 1917, during World War I, visible head 
quarters for the N.E.A. were established in 
Washington. This took courage, 
and determination, as the War had not yet 


ended and there was much uncertainty overt 


initiative, 


post-war conditions, but educators knew that 
something must be done to save education in 
that critical time. There were then only from 
8,000 and 9,000 members in the N.E.A.—A 
Journal was published and a Research Dept 
established. 

In 1920, up to this time regional strength 
only manifested itself at the national conven 
tions, but now there was democratic represen 
tation expressed in a representative assembly 
of delegates. 

In 1935, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion was established as a part of the N.E.A. 
The work of this Commission is immeasurable. 

In 1941, the Committee on Defense through 
Education was organized as a working part of 
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the N.E.A. This is perhaps one of the busiest 
committees at the present time. So much of the 
work done by this committee must be done 
“behind the scenes’’ printed reports are im 
possible to give. 

1942, found educators at the crossroads 
Is education of primary importance or of 
secondary importance? Educators know the 
answer and must prove it. Today research is 
of greatest importance so that the facts and 
conditions with the rapid changes taking place 
will be up-to-the-minute. Educational policies 
must be firm and unwavering. Leaders are 
equal to the emergency; we must have faith in 
them and help them in every way possible, now 
and in the years to come. 

The National Education Association is the 
only nation-wide organization which represents 
all units of education. When action is neces 
sary, we must look to the N.E.A. to lead us. 
Then the N.E.A. must become a majority 
group not remain a minority group. 


= MEMBERSHIP: Recent cities and schools of 
fering 100% support thru memberships are: 
City—North Fond du Lac. Schools—Milwau 
kee: Frederick J. Gaenslen; Alexander Mitch 
ell; Morgandale; Wm. T. 
eighth; Thirty-seventh Street. 


Sherman: Sixty 


= FOR N.E.A. PRESIDENT: As you know at 
Denver last year Wisconsin presented Miss 
Frances Jelinek as a candidate for the presi 
dency. The time to elect her is next month at 
Indianapolis. Miss Jelinek needs no introdu 
tion to Wisconsin educators. She has long 
been active in the W.E.A. 


president and has done laudible work on many 


has served as its 


of its committees. Milwaukee recognizes her 
ability and willing sacrifice in the field of ed 
ucation, in that she has been the president ot 
the Milwaukee Teachers 
twelve years. 


Association for 


Miss Jelinek has served on several national 
education committees for many years and is at 
present chairman of the Tenure Comm. of the 
N.E.A. She has assisted in formulating many 
of the policies for the National League of 
Teachers and_ has 


Classroom served as its 
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president. She helped develop the department 
of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. With 
this background plus the various committees 
an active teacher works with, Wisconsin will 
be proud of Miss Jelinek as the new president 
of the N.E.A. 

Wisconsin’s delegation will be unanimous in 
this choice. If you have any educator friends 
from other states who will attend the Dele- 
gates Meeting at Indianapolis, ask them to 
vote for Miss Francis Jelinek of Milwaukee, an 
elementary grade teacher. Sponsoring agents 
in the state are the Wisconsin Education Asso 
ciation, League of 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Elementary 
Association, Milwaukee Junior—-Senior High 
School Teachers Association, Wisconsin Asso 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, Wis 
consin Association of School Administrators 
Wisconsin County Normal Principals Asso 
ciation, Wisconsin County Supts. 
Wisconsin Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Milwaukee Milwaukee 
Public School Administrators Association, Mil- 
waukee County Council of 
tions. 


Classroom Teachers of 


Principals 


Association, 
Teachers Association. 


Teachers Associa- 


NEW MOVEMENT AMONG EDUCATORS 


mw On the opposite page you have read the 
oustanding steps taken by educators in this 
country at critical times in our nation’s his 
tory. We are now at the “crossroads” again 
Only a united professional | ower can produc 
strong decisions in wartime and in th pear 
to come. What are educators 

thout it? 

There are many problems to solve, diffi 
situations to meet, planning to do~-and no 
finances to support enough manpower to Tune 
tion efficiently. It takes manpower to maintain 
in Washington at the hearings 


and to coordinate 


a “spearhead” 


in Congress, > the education 
work of the many government agencies with 
our state educational systems which work with 
and for the youth of our nation. 

The National 
only all 


with headquarters in Washington. It therefor 


Education Association is the 


inclusive educational organization 
provides the central machinery necessary to 
lead educators through this critical period 
Ten regional conferences are being held 
throughout the United States to discuss the 


many educational problems arising in the sev 
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Wisconsin is pleased to 

present Miss Frances 

Jelinek, Milwaukee, as 

president of the N.E.A. 
for 1943-44. 





eral states and the nation, and plan action 


to meet the crises as they appear. A campaign 
has been launched to raise funds through 


subscription from every educator in these 
United States. 

This educatic nal CVTS ‘ Pict j 
{LI EDUCATORS. The Wisconsin Coun il 
the WEA, after wis¢ onsid 
eration, has accepted the leadership in_ this 
campaign for Wisconsin. This is to be knows 
as “The Wisconsin Division of the N.E.A. W 
and Peace Campaign Fund,’ with the WEA 
On M t} 


on Education of 


impaien headquarters 


we mailed you a letter CX} haining ti 


omce as 


of this fund ind how the mone 
from the N. | \ 


hay lr 


Preliminary reports 


dicate that many states hav 
their campaigns, and the early resp | 
peen Very encouraging The N.1 \ 

pledg« 1 nearly $2,00 IN 
xceeded its goal with $1312 pledged; G 
ra reports that the first ma 


rou} pledges totaling $1300. L 


spond to the call in the spirit tl 

ish anyone to show when illed I 
ice of our country in a grave crisis. On W 
consin Edu 1tors- Over th lo} t] Wi 
consin Wa 
s SUMMER CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS: 
The Wisconsin headquarters at the summ 


] 1 at th 


N. E. A. in Indianapolis will be located 

Claypool Hotel. Headquarters will open Sun 
day, June 27th, and all delegates and Wiscon 
sin teachers attending the convention or in In 
A. business meet 


facilities offer 


dianapolis during the N. EF. 
ings are invited to use the 
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= THE PRESENT SCHOOL HOUSING SITUA- 
TION: School building constructions and _re- 
pairs have been heavily curtailed of late due 
to the rulings of the War Production Board. 
The original limit of $5000 for new con- 
structions without a Federal permit has been 
gradually reduced to $200, a sum which virtu- 
ally freezes even ordinary repairs, which are in- 
cluded in this limit. There also prevails the no- 
tion that if a permit is obtained, this will auto- 
matically include the delivery of critical mate- 
rials or at least a high priority rating; that is 
not the case and all that most schools get will 
be an A-10 rating which at the present time 
means weeks and even months of delay in the 
delivery of such materials. 

In case of increased attendance which can- 
not reasonably be accommodated locally, it 
means (1) transfer of pupils to other less con- 
gested schools, or (2) double sessions, or (3) 
at the most a permit to erect temporary “bar 
racks” type of buildings. Unless there are ex- 
ceptional reasons advanced for new and perma- 
nent constructions, the latter are out for the 
duration. 

If we do not wish to undergo the unfortu- 
nate building experiences of the last war, it 
behooves school authorities to take exception 
ally good care of the property under their con 
trol, see that upkeep is of a high order, includ- 
make all minor repairs 
promptly, reduce depreciation to a minimum 
and check the fire hazards periodically, be- 


ing housekeeping, 


cause “there ain't a goin’ to be no apple” at 
present, to say nothing of the core. 

If school authorities feel they have a case 
for extended repairs or temporary buildings, 
they should contact the regional (or local) of- 
fice of the War Production Board or this de- 
partment for further information, blanks, etc. 

One of the factors stressed by all is that the 
future school building or educational expan- 
sion program shall not be of a hit or miss 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


type, that purely local desires or expansions 
should be defensible and of a predetermined 
pattern based upon a careful study and survey 

in other words a long range educational 
program. This is especially true where Federal 
funds are involved which, necessarily so, will 
be the case in a post-war program. School au- 
thorities should, therefore, bear these things in 
mind in laying out plans for the future. The 
present is none too soon for developing such 
programs. As in the past, the department will 
be glad to undertake such studies or surveys on 


request . 


= WHAT ABOUT CAMPING EDUCATION: A 
program well worth the attention of Wisconsin 
educators is that sponsored during the sum- 
mer by Life Camps. Here, deep in the wilder- 
ness of New Jersey in the foothills of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, three Life camps have 
been functioning since 1925 for New York's 
underprivileged boys and girls under the in- 
spired leadership of L. B. Sharp. 

A week spent at this camp last summer of- 
fered us an opportunity to observe this camp 
movement, and we felt that it was a program in 
line with the current trend toward realistic and 
practical curricula, particularly effective in pro- 
viding life experience in the out of doors. Here 
is a camp movement for education, not for en- 
tertainment, not private and expensive, but 
free for those who can’t afford it, not luxurious 
camping, but a real roughing it. 

At the Life camps you will find no tennis 
courts or baseball diamonds, no uniforms or 
bugles, no reward badges. The campers live in 
groups of six to eight with a pair of counselors, 
either in tepees, log houses, hogans, sleds, cov- 
ered wagons or tree-houses. For a two-week 
period different groups of these city youth plan 
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their meals, buy supplies at the village store, 
grind flour, bake bread in fireplaces of their 
own making. In forty camping units you will 
find forty different fire places made of rock and 
earth ovens, or old wash boilers fired with wood 
they have collected and split. They wash their 
own clothes, cook and serve food in turn and 
say grace with a song. They are learning their 
mathematics, management, economics, 
industrial arts and music by direct experience. 

One finds the emphasis on ingenuity, crafts- 
manship and self-sufficiency with these youth 
constructing everything they use from clothes- 
pins to refrigerators. They go on long over- 
night hikes, or on covered-wagon treks. They 
study Nature and Art on the ground. Camping 
education which teaches youth to live simply is 
not only appealing but also economical. Dr. 
Sharp, in reporting to the New York Board of 
Education, stated that three million dollars, the 
cost of one large school building, would equip 
295 camps and could serve 80,000 youngsters. 

A number of school camps are springing up 
throughout the country. At Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, the Tappins School goes on weekend trips 
to their school-owned camp eighty miles away. 
They leave by truck Friday after school, study 
science, bugs, rocks and geography. The teacher 
becomes more human, Johnny and Sue more 
well behaved, and they return to school on 
Monday to draw pictures and write exercises 
about these things with a sense of reality. 

Such camps in the school program are new, 
but the experiment is making. great strides. 
Since 1940 a Camp Education Institute has been 
held at National Camp in cooperation with the 
State Teachers’ Colleges of New Jersey and 
hundreds of young men and women are learn- 
ing each year more about methods of bringing 
camp and school together. 

Thus, National Camp is serving as an experi- 
mental center for camping education and teach- 
ers from all over the country are taking a six- 
weeks’ course through which six academic 
credits may be earned at New York University. 

Information on this program and a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the 1942 Institute may be ob- 
tained from L. B. Sharp, Director of Life 
Camps, 14 West 49th Street, New York. 

The philosophy of camping education, 
“learning by doing, learning by experience’, is 
not new but it accomplishes the objective un- 
usually well. Dr. Sharp thinks that which can 
best be taught inside the school rooms should be 


home 
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taught there, and that which can best be learned 
through experience dealing directly with native 
materials and life’s situations outside, should be 
learned outside. This is an outdoor movement 
where things done are so near to the needs and 
interests of boys and girls that you have a per- 
fect learning process. Children in this way have 
an opportunity to see the world of living things, 
to experience not vicariously, but in reality. 
Some of the needs that are well met through 
camp education are in the fields of nutrition and 
health, self-reliance, understanding of democ- 
racy, a keen interest in conservation and appre- 
ciation of the simple things of life and adjust- 
ment to group living. 

The values of camping are well recognized by 
educators. U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John Studebaker, has said, ‘"The summer camp 
is or should be an adjunct to the public or pri- 
vate school.”’ But of the 5,000 organized camps 
in America the number connected with schools 
is small. Young people are interested in camp 
ing, as a survey of a mid-western city reports 


7 Of 
/O 
to a camp and only 13% had attended one. The 


‘ of the 9,000 school children desired to go 
cost which is an obstacle at present will be over 
come as permanent camp sites are established 
and equipped for public use. Perhaps in the 
future it will be common for school systems to 
arrange camping experience for every pupil. 
Wisconsin forests and parks will offer ideal sites 
for such programs. 

In order to meet the need for up-to-the 
minute information of developments in this 
field, Life Camps has released a new film en 
titled ‘Camping Education; Story of National 
Camp.” This twenty-minute film made under 
the supervision of the March of Time, gives the 
essence of the camp education movement This 
picture shows how teachers from all over the 
United States come to this camping laboratory 
in New Jersey and learn to construct equipment, 
arrange feeding programs, take advantage of 
the local environment in planning the local pro 
gram. It shows types of shelters that can be 
constructed, a sequence of overnight camping 
trips, and how to work out entertaining and in 
spiring evening programs. This film is avail 
able only for teachers and administrators and 
can be obtained by writing to National Camps, 
Life Camps, Inc., 14 West {9th Street, New 
York. 
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= THE SUMMER ROUND-UP OF CHILDREN: If 
we were to state the objectives of this Summer 
Round-Up of Children in one brief statement 
we might say this: It is one phase of a na- 
tional health program which has as its goal the 
development of a healthier, happier and defi- 
nitely tougher population. While the examina- 
tion for, and correction of, defects in preschool 
children is obviously a small part of any long 
range program, it is doubtful if any other age 
group is nearly as comprehensively covered. But 
the results of the Round-Up are extremely dif- 
ficult to appraise. In the first place we have no 
way of comparing round-up with non-round-up 
children and in the second place we have no 
definite criteria by which to judge whether the 
round-ups are better off than they would have 
been had they been left alone. However, the 
principle that detectable defects should be cor- 
rected that unless and until 
someone shows us something better there is no 


seems so sound 


question as to the wisdom of carrying on the 
Round-Up as intensely as possible. 

One of the basic ideas in the Round-Up is 
that it should be of definite educational value. 
That is to say that the parents should learn 
from these conferences that many of the prob 
lems involved in the physical and mental health 
of their children can be more easily solved by 
periodic consultation with the family physician. 
This does not mean that they become more de- 
pendent on outside advice. The object of our 
efforts is to teach parents to take care of most 
things themselves but to recognize variations 
from normal behavior or health that do need 
the attention of a skilled advisor. 

Another point about health education is this: 
Somewhere along the trail the individual must 
learn to take over the responsibility for his 
own health with the same degree of enthusiasm 
that his parents had for it during childhood. 
That there now is a great lack of personal re- 
sponsibility in health matters is well illustrated 
by the great amount of preventable tooth trou- 
ble found in selective service examinations. 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


And the attainment of that degree of physical 
perfection that is possible for each individual is 
rapidly changing from a question of personal 
privilege to one of national patriotic duty. But 
the attainment of physical perfection alone is 
not enough. Our enemies have done that to a 
high degree but at the same time they have lost 
all feeling of the rights and dignity of the in- 
dividual as an individual. Our problem is to 
develop individuals tough enough to ruthlessly 
destroy our enemies but to do so without los- 
ing the spiritual values that we have always 
sought to maintain. 
H. Kent Tenney, Jr., Med. 
Summer Round-U p-Chairman 

= THE WORKING-MOTHERS PROBLEM: ‘The na- 
tion’s working mothers and 2,000,000 ‘‘under- 
age” working children constitute one of war 
time America’s ‘most serious problems, two out- 
standing leaders on the home front believe. 

Upon solution of the problem rests the se- 
curity of the country’s future citizens, accord- 
ing to Mrs. William Kletzer, of Portland, Ore., 
president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and Katharine L. Lenroot, chief, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S$. Department of Labor. 
They discussed ways of dealing with the condi- 
tion in a CBS broadcast. 

In pointing out the needs of young children 
whose mothers are employed in war industries 
and those of several million children between 
the ages of 14 and 17 who are themselves em- 
ployed, Mrs. Kletzer declared: 

‘From these days, if we will but do our full 
part, will emerge great citizens capable of set- 
ting this world back into balance. We can make 
or mar our children as citizens of the new 
world. Whether they will become sharing, 
courageous citizens or selfish obstructionists 
may be determined by our attitude and by the 
protection and care we obtain for them today.” 
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Both speakers urged expansion of measures 
thus far adopted to combat the increasing prob- 
lems of ‘‘door-key” children, juvenile delin- 
quency, and school breakdowns caused by the 
pressure of working hours of children. The 
positive measures suggested to overcome pres- 
ent evils were: enlarged facilities for com- 
munity supervision of children in the daytime; 
community recreational programs; balanced 
school lunches; and counseling services for 
working mothers and for working young 
people. 

Miss Lenroot pointed out that because of the 
expected addition of 3,000,000 women to the 
ranks of labor by the end of 1943, from two 
to three million more children would be added 
to the present problem. She said: 

“Exactly what this will mean to the youth 
of America it is impossible to forecast; but cer- 
tain measures are clearly indicated. Reports tell 
of young children left without adult supervi- 
sion; of sick children who are uncared for or 
left with brothers and sisters only eight or ten 
years old. We have all heard of ‘door-key’ 
children—children who wear a key on a tape 
around their necks and are expected to fend for 
themselves after the school day is over. Such 
conditions as these create a highly undesirable 
atmosphere, as is proved by the increasing 
problems of juvenile delinquency.” 

How the parent-teacher organizations of the 
country have met these problems was outlined 
thus by Mrs. Kletzer: 

“Since the establishment of the war program 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, our whole organization has given partic- 
ular attention to this need and its fulfillment. 
We feel strongly that daytime supervision is a 
necessity not only for young children but for 
boys and girls of all ages. Children in school, 
as well as those of preschool age, need nourish- 
ing food, daily care, good health supervision, 
and opportunities for sharing a calm and satis- 
fying family life.” 

Complimenting the P. T. A. on its wartime 
program, Miss Lenroot said: 

“The P. T. A. block mother plan, by which 
neighborhood co-operation has been secured for 
care of children, and your recruitment of 
trained volunteers for day care and recreation 
projects have been most helpful community 
services. The school lunch program and any 
number of other P. T. A. projects have been 
well designed to ease the current situation.” 
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In conclusion, Mrs. Kletzer declared: 

“Youth today is at the crossroads, and the 
signs are greatly confused. We adults must 
choose well the directions we offer; we must 
study deeply the needs of these young pilgrims 
of the future. Let us increase the stature of our 
children by teaching them to be grateful that 
they can give their services in helping to win a 
war for freedom that is sure to be won. We 
must never tire of reminding them that they 
have been bequeathed a religious and political 
heritage that guarantees justice, tolerance, free- 
dom, and equality of opportunity to all. 

“We of the parent-teacher association have 
cause for thankfulness. We may congratulate 
ourselves that we are ready with organization 
and personnel to give the extra service needed 
to insure our children the highest possible 
measure of security today. The ideals of our 
Founders are living, undimmed and unchang- 
ing, in the spirit of our organization today.” 


= A WORTHWHILE ARTICLE: The w ay the na- 
tion’s youth has been meeting the emotional 
pressures of the war “is a tribute both to the 
young people of America and to those who are 
responsible for their guidance and control,” 
according to Dr. James H. S. Bossard, writing 
in the April issue of the National Parent 
Teacher, official organ of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Dr. Bossard, professor of sociology and di 
rector of the William T. Carter Foundation for 
Child Helping at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, points out that the problem of the serv- 
ice man and the adolescent girl is one in which 
“the dynamic center is the conduct of the in- 
dividual person.” He says: 

“Neither the soldier ‘wolf,’ seeking to en 
snare his victims, nor the silly adolescent girl 
throwing herself at the stalwart sons of the na- 
tion, is typical. Both exist, to be sure; but 
neither is representative of the situation as a 
whole.” 

Effective parents, in Dr. Bossard’s estimation, 
are the solution to most of adolescence’s prob 
lems, there being no substitutes for a good 
home and adequate parental supervision. He 
points out that ‘the sixteen-year-old girl is the 
product of the fifteen years of training that 
have gone before. The woman who spends her 
day in a round of war activities but leaves her 
young daughter to run riot makes a “poor 
choice of service.” 
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New Rules Concerning The Electiof 


m By adoption of an amendment last fall, the 
association executive committee will change in 
respect to defined area representation and in 
manner of election. So that all members may 
have the procedure for next fall clearly in 
mind, the following outline is presented and it 
is urged that these pages be kept for handy 


reference. 


1. The Representative Assembly will elect a 
President, Vice-President, and Treasurer 
by ballot in the same manner and at the 
same order of business as last year. 

2. Immediately after this there will be the 
election of six executive committee mem- 
bers from the six districts shown on the 
opposite page. Since the delegates of each 
district shall have to vote as a group for 
a member for their district, it will be nec 
essary to recess the Assembly for a short 
while. Delegates will go to rooms as 

signed to respective districts, elect their 

district member, and return to Auditorium 


A to continue with the order of business. 


The terms of all present elected members of 
the executive committee expire on December 


31, 1943. 

In order that there may be the required ro- 
tation in office, the amendment specifies that, 
of the entire slate of six members elected in 
1943, the members elected by Districts I and 
VI shall serve for one year; the members 
elected by Districts II and V shall serve for two 
years; and the members elected by Districts II 
and IV shall serve for three years. In 1944 Dis- 
tricts I and VI will elect members for three 
years, and thereafter two other districts will an- 
nually do likewise according to the sequence 
designated. 


= THINGS TO REMEMBER: 
1. Consult the map to see in what district 
you belong. 
2. The former provision requiring equal 
membership distribution on the executive 
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committee as between men and women is 
removed. 
3. Associations or individuals desiring to 
from their district 
member 


nominate candidates 


for executive committee shall 
submit intention for such candidacy to 
the Secretary in with the 


adopted rule appearing on this page. This 


accordance 


requirement applies to executive commit- 
tee just as it does to other officers. These 
candidates will then appear in the Octo- 
ber Journal. Careful adherence to the 
deadline and procedure is necessary. 
Revised copies of the WEA constitution will 
be ready for distribution to all local associations 
some time in the summer. 


= NOMINATIONS AND CANDIDACIES: 

1. All persons desiring to be candidates for 
any elective offices* in the Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association shall file their inten- 
tion in the office of the Secretary on or 
before 12:00 P. M. (midnight) of the 
25th of September preceding the annual 
convention at which their candidacies will 
be considered, so that the names of can- 
didates and pertinent information con- 
cerning them may be published in the Oc- 
tober issue of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. An equal amount of space in 
the Journal shall be allotted to each can- 
didate. The material submitted for pub- 
lication shall be approved by the candi- 
date and edited by an Elections Commit- 
tee of three members to be appointed by 
the President. The names may be filed by 
the candidates themselves or by any or- 
ganization, group, or person interested in 
promoting such person’s candidacy. 

. The names of persons whose candidacies 
have been filed with the Secretary accord- 
ing to the rules of procedure adopted by 
the Representative Assembly shall be 
placed upon printed ballots which shall be 


ie) 


* Elective offices are: Pre sident, three vice-presi- 
dents, executive committee, treasurer, 
and secretary. 


members of 
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distributed to all delegates at the opening 
of the session of the Representative As- 
sembly. Immediately after the report of 
the Committee on Credentials all delegates 
shall proceed to vote by ballot. In case 
no candidate’s name was filed for any one 
office on or before September 25, 12:00 


10f WEA Executive Committee 


office may be made from the floor prior to 
balloting. If, upon the report of the 
board of tellers, it is shown that a ma- 
jority vote has not been polled for any 
office, the Representative Assembly shall 
cast another ballot for the two candidates 
who received the highest number of votes 








P. M. (midnight), nominations for such for that office. 
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More Effective Teaching 





The First Day of School 

by Elizabeth Castle 

Superior STC 

= How important is the first day of school! 
New teachers, and teachers changing positions, 
frequently worry about this day. They know 
that the impression which they make that day 
often is a lasting one in the minds of princi- 
pals, other teachers, parents, and even the 
children. 

The new teacher should arrive in the com- 
munity in which she is to teach in time to get 
comfortably settled before the beginning of 
school. She should plan to spend at least half 
a day getting her schoolroom ready. Nothing is 
more desolate for the children than to start 
their first days in a bare, unattractive school 
room. The teacher can do a great deal to make 
it the sort of room the children will enjoy and 
of which they will be proud. A few carefully 
mounted pictures of children’s activities, placed 
on the eye level of the child, will interest the 
children and will give them a basis for conver- 
sation. A corner of the room converted into a 
library will interest the children in books. This 
corner should have a table covered either with 
oilcloth or a durable cover. On the table could 
be placed either a vase of flowers or a small 
plant as well as a few attractive books. A book- 
case, or a painted orange crate, could contain 
more books. A few chairs in this corner would 
invite the children to enjoy the books. Perhaps 
a mounted picture of a child reading, with a 
label “I like to read” could be scotch-taped to 
the wall. 

In the primary grades there should be a toy 
corner with dolls, blocks, balls, puzzles, and 
other toys easily accessible to the child. 

If the teacher has a few rocks or shells, she 
might place them on a table where the children 
could enjoy them. This may foster either a 
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Experiences of Wisconsin class- 
room teachers which might prove 
helpful to others in the profession. 


study of these objects or an interest in collect- 
ing other worth while materials. 

A few vases of flowers or plants help to 
make the schoolroom more attractive. If the 
teacher buys plants, she should either place 
them in pretty pots or paint the pots. She can 
obtain a few plants at any dime store or florist 
shop. Vases may be bought at a dime store or 
pretty bottles may be used. At this season of 
the year flowers are easy to obtain. If near the 
edge of town, it is fun to get wild flowers. 
Even in the center of a town the vacant lots 
abound in various wildflowers. 

The teacher should wear something neat, ap- 
propriate to the weather, and in which she feels 
comfortable and at ease. 

Now that the stage is set, what does the 
teacher do as the children begin to enter the 
room? In the kindergarten and the first grade 
many children are brought by their parents the 
first morning. Often the teacher has to have the 
parents fill out enrollment cards. She can tell 
each child to look around the room and find 
something with which he may play while she is 
showing the parents how to fill out the cards. 
After all the children have arrived she may ask 
them to come together, usually to a group of 
chairs, or on the floor, at the front of the room. 
At this time she can tell them her name, and 
something about the room; the seating, what 
they are to do when they enter the room, what 
her signal is for them to come together, etc. 
Usually it is advisable to let the children re- 
main in the desks they have chosen for the first 
few days as they feel more secure sitting by 
those they know. The second week the seating 
may be rearranged. Then she may call upon 
each child individually to either tell something 
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about himself, his family, or what he did dur- 
ing the summer. This helps the teacher to iden- 
tify the children and helps the children to learn 
to take turns and to lose self-consciousness. If 
any child does not wish to contribute to the 
conversation, he should not be forced at this 
time. The children then could go to their seats 
and draw a picture to illustrate what they dis- 
cussed. By this time there should be a recess 
period. If the weather permits, out-of-door 
games would be advisable. If the weather is 
inclement, the gymnasium could be used, or 
games could be played in the room. Following 
the recess period the children should put their 
heads on their desks, or lie on mats on the floor, 
for five minutes. Then they should be encour- 
aged to show and tell about the pictures they 
drew. Frequently, children who would not vol- 
unteer to talk before, will be anxious to show 
their pictures and will say a few words about 
them. This period could be followed by music. 
The teacher could teach a few simple rote 
songs, or if the children have been in school 
the previous year, they could sing some review 
songs. At the close of the morning the children 
should again group themselves around the 
teacher for stories. If this is a kindergarten or 
a first grade, it is a good idea to say a few 
Mother Goose Rhymes and let the children join 
in. Perhaps a few children will want to tell 
other rhymes individually. The teacher may end 
the morning by telling a story. She can retain 
the interest better by telling, rather than read 
ing, the story. . 

Many schools do not have the children re- 
turn the first afternoon. However, if there is an 
afternoon session, it must be varied, as these 
children have been used to playing all summer. 
The afternoon could be started with another 
discussion such as pets, toys, what they like to 
do, etc. This could be followed by illustrating 
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what they discussed. If it is first grade the 
children could go to the board and try to write 
their names. During the noon hour the teacher 
would have written each name at the top of a 
space. If it is second grade, or higher, instead 
of beginning with a discussion period, there 
could have been a reading class. The children 
would be given books a little simpler than those 
they were reading at the end of the previous 
year. After a recess period, and another five 
minute rest period, there can be another read 
ing period for those who did not read during 
the previous period. In the first grade this may 
be a group activity wherein all the children con 
tribute to a group chart. This should be very 
simple, such as: “We go to school’”—''We are 
in first grade’—“We like school’. The teacher 
will obtain these, or similar sentences, from the 
children. She will write them on the board and 
will read them to the children. Later she will 
make these into a chart. The last part of the 
afternoon will be devoted to stories. The chil- 
dren may tell a story and the children may 
dramatize it. 

After school the teacher should place around 
the room some of the drawings which the chil 
dren have made. Even if these are not particu- 
larly artistic, they will be child-like and will 
vive the children encouragement and stimula- 
tion to do better. 

Because of the long summer vacation the en 
tire first week of school should include a great 
deal of variety and the periods should be short. 
Quiet and active periods should be alternated. 

If the new teacher follows these suggestions, 
or similar procedures, she will find that the first 
day goes very quickly and that it was enjoyed, 
not only by the children, but by herself. If the 
first day is a success, she will look forward eag 


erly to each succeeding day. 


Expect anxious par- 
ents as visitors the 
first day! 
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Map Comes Alive 

by Frances Jelinek 

Milwaukee 

w In February 1942, when I considered geog- 
raphy GA and 6B assignments covering all of 
Europe for 6B and Asia, Africa, and Australia 
for 6A with a class of forty boys and girls many 
of whom were over age for the grade and much 
more interested in each other, I felt very much 
discouraged. After cooking up all sorts of 
schemes and discarding each in turn, I decided 
to see what we could do with newspaper 
clippings. 

A poll of the class showed that only five 
pupils came from homes where a daily paper 
was available; a few more reported that occa- 
sionally Sunday papers were bought. I then 
subscribed to a daily evening paper to be deliv 
ered to the home of a pupil who brought it to 
school each morning. This was to be clipped 
by anyone who wished. I secured as large an 
outline map of the world as I could (no names 
printed on it) and had the waters painted blue. 
Fortunately the Denoyer Geppert outline map 
of the world is not of the Mercator’s projection 
type and so gives a correct sense of proportion 
as between equatorial and polar regions. 

After a discussion as to what kinds of events 
were of world importance (not the birth of a 
two-headed calf), the pupils were asked to 
bring the class clippings covering the news of 
the previous week. One day a week was selected 
for this exercise. The standard established was 
that the event reported be of world importance, 
that the pupil be able to read the headlines and 
explain the event, and that he be able to place 
the clipping on the appropriate spot on the 
map. 

The half hour from eight-thirty to nine 
o'clock every morning is scheduled as the spe- 
cial help period. I offered to devote that half 
hour on Clipping Day to help in that activity 
in spite of the fact that many a headline is more 
than an adult can make out. 

On the first Clipping Day, roll call resulted 
in our having five clippings placed on the map. 
It took the further incentive of recording on the 
blackboard a mark in history for the value and 
presentation of the news and a second mark in 
geography for the correct placing of the clip- 
ping to secure complete participation. 

The special help period preceding this lesson 
ts a very busy time. There is a group before 
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each wall map, geography books are consulted, 
newspaper maps are compared with the others. 
Pronunciation is checked with that of the radio 
commentators and news analysts. Clippings are 
brought to the teacher and specific help is 
requested, 

As the work went on week after week, new 
questions presented themselves. Shall the clip- 
ping be placed at that spot on the map repre- 
senting the source of the news or the locale of 
the event? How near is ‘‘off the coast’’; where 
are ‘South American waters’, etc. Places never 
before named on a map took on significance. 

I enjoyed watching the interest develop. A 
girl who was the writer of several notes telling 
who loves whom came in after lunch one day, 
walked up to my desk, leaned over it and whis- 
pered ‘‘The Japs attacked Chunking. I heard it 
over the radio”. I whispered back ‘Oh, isn’t 
that terrible!” 

On one occasion, I called the roll of the cap- 
itals before clippings were read. I asked what 
was new in London, Tokyo, Berlin, etc. When 
I asked what was new in Washington a twelve- 
year old answered “‘Lend-lease” and was able to 
make a simple statement on the subject. 

Another day, after ten clippings were placed 
on the map we discovered that there was one 
on each continent. Then we began checking to 
see where all our relatives in service are 
stationed. 

In February 1943 when nearly thirty new 
pupils were promoted into my class, I asked all 
the pupils to write letters, telling me what they 
would like us to do this semester. Everyone of 
the smaller group who had been in the room 
for five months asked that we continue the 
work with clippings. One wrote that he had 
never found any school work so interesting 
before. 

A week ago when each pupil was writing a 
news item for the school paper being published 
by another class, several mentioned the clip- 
pings. One item contained this sentence: “Then 
we pin the clipping on the map with a thumb 
tack and that takes a lot of brain work’’. 

The other days of the week see us doing 
some of the more usual types of geography and 
history work but that one clipping day a week 
is fun. It has made the map come alive. 





Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, well 
balanced, and attractively served. Turn to 
page 491. 
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The Dilemma of Shady Nook 


A Could-be-true Story 


by Joyce Jaeger Bartell 


Acting Director, It "ISCONSIN School of the Air 


w A teacher we'll call Ruth Brayton this month 
finishes her sixth year at a school we'll call 
Shady Nook. Imaginative, alert, she’s done her 
job well, trained her pupils to .aink for them- 
selves rather than merely parrot the remarks of 
their elders. No group of youngsters could be 
more eager to learn, more concerned with 
events of the day, the progress of the war at 
home and abroad. 

Exciting were those rare days when Miss 
Brayton brought to school a letter from her 
brother, a Marine in the South Pacific. There 
was the strange postmark to examine minutely, 
the “free” in the upper right-hand corner in 
place of a stamp, the mark of the censor, and 


inside—inside, the brilliance of hot sun on blue 


sea, the thrill of strange sights and sounds and 
smells, and now and then a mention of Zeros 
and Airacobras to send even the dullest 
thoughts hurtling across thousands of miles of 
ocean. 


When Marine Sergeant Brayton was reported 
missing in action after the battle of Guadal- 
canal, his sister returned her new contract to 
the school board without her signature. The 









note accompanying it said something about 
“regret’’ and “more active participation in the 
war” and “joining the SPARS.” The faces of 
the board members showed more than regret as 
the clerk read the letter. Rather call it resigna- 
tion, despair. Replacing Miss Brayton with 
someone of equal experience would be well 
nigh impossible—in fact, finding any teacher at 
all to take over Shady Nook would be a prob- 
lem. Perhaps they would hire a young girl 
whose course in normal school had _ been 
speeded up to ease the growing shortage of 
teachers. Or maybe they could persuade Mrs. 
Hansen to return to the profession—she'd been 
a corking good teacher before she married 
twenty years ago, and if she were to take a re- 
fresher course this summer 

The school board found itself on the well- 
known horns of a dilemma. 

The dilemma of Shady Nook is not unique, 
as superintendents and school boards know all 
too well. Hundreds of Wisconsin elementary 
schools this fall will welcome back retired 
teachers who recognize a renewal of teaching as 
their contribution to America’s war effort. 
Hundreds more will be the proving grounds 
for cadets, juniors, and others whose training 
course has been condensed by necessity. Both 
old-timers and newcomers will find the going 
difficult and uncertain at first. 
But as they adjust to the un- 
familiar, as they try out rec- 
ommended procedures for the 
teaching of the three R’s, 
they'll find their task eased 
in other directions—in social 
studies, nature, literature, 
music, art by education’s 


new tool—radio. 





Cut courtesy Station WHA 
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Few sections of the country are now beyond 
the reach of school radio programs broadcast 
nationally by the networks. But in Wisconsin, 
teachers can choose for radio fare among a 
number of courses designed specifically for 
them by their own Wisconsin School of the 
Air. Enjoying the advantages of serving re- 
gionally, the Wisconsin School of the Air can 
tailor its programs to state needs. State super- 
visors and other educational experts cooperate 
with radio specialists to lay out series of pro- 
grams which best help Wisconsin teachers meet 
their teaching requirements. In using these se 
ries, teachers have the blessing of the Wisconsin 
Education Association as well as the State De 
partment of Public Instruction. In many cases, 
superintendents specify a school broadcast series 
as the basic course of study for that given sub 
ject throughout a county or city. Facilitating 
this practice are detailed teacher manuals pub 
lished by the Wisconsin School of the Air as 
aids to listening and utilization of the broad 
casts. 

Like other educational circles, the School of 
the Air is suffering from depletion of its ranks 
Director since its origin in 1931, Harold Me 
Carty now serves in the Overseas Radio Branch 
of the Office of War Information, New York 
City. Gerald Bartell, narrator for two series and 
formerly producer of all, leaves his Naval 
teaching duties on the staff of the Naval Train 
ing School for Radio in Madison long enough 
to record his weekly programs. Helen Frey 
writer of the delightful Storybook Land tales 
has put away her typewriter for the duration 
and made her appearance in the uniform of a 
WAAC. 

In spite of these losses in personnel, the 
School of the Air anticipates expansion of th 
number of its programs in 1943-1944, depen 
dent upon results of surveys among teachers 
and recommendations of administrators and 
supervisors. Final announcement of courses in 
August will tell the tale. 

For now, suffice it to say that highlighting 
the new radio year will be the return of Wake 
lin McNeel, 1942 Peabody Award winner with 
his conservation and nature study series, Afield 
with Ranger Mac. The so-called “Pulitzer prizes 
of radio,” the Peabody awards are granted for 
exceptional public service by broadcasters. In 
winning the honor, Afield with Ranger Mai 
was cited as “the outstanding educational pro 
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gram of the country” for 1942. Mr. NcNeel 
will broadcast as usual at 9:30 Monday morn- 
ings, for boys and girls in grades 5 through 8. 
Other courses planned for fall broadcast to 
elementary schools include: 


EXPLORING THE NEWS: Current events and 
their backgrounds, clarifying for children in 
terms of geography the fast-moving war 
world. Mondays, 1:30, for grades 5 to 8. 


STORYBOOK LAND: Tales old and new to de- 
light younger children, stimulate imagina 
tion and creative activities. 9:30 Tuesdays. 


LET'S DRAW: Unique creative art series, teach- 
ing fundamental principles of drawing and 
helping all to “fun in art.” Tuesdays, 1:30, 
for grades 5 to 8. 


LET'S FIND OUT: Natural science and_ social 
studies for lower grades in simple stories 
about children who “find out.’ Wednes- 
days, 9:30 A. M. 


JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND: Professor Gor- 
don’s popular singing lessons bring the 
joys of music participation to more than 
50,000 Wisconsin children. Wednesdays, 
1:30, grades 4 to 8. 

MUSIC ENJOYMENT: Music for listening and 
appreciation, especially selected for younger 
boys and girls, presented by Mrs. Elyda 
Morphy at 9:30 Thursday mornings 


RHYTHM AND GAMES: Guided play activities 
for tiny tots, with original music, exercises 
and games planned by Mrs. Fannie Steve to 
develop poise and muscular coordination. 
Fridays, 9:30 A. M. 


BOOK TRAILS: Stories from the best of litera 
ture old and new, told dramatically as a 
stimulus to leisure time reading. For grades 
i to 6, Friday afternoons at 1:30. 


Details of these and other courses will be an 
nounced in the September issue of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education. Superintendents wish- 
ing earlier information for use at August insti- 
tutes, and teachers planning to develop their 
schedules in relation to the radio broadcasts 
may obtain bulletins of the School of the Air 
after August 15, by addressing requests to Ra- 
dio Hall, Madison. 
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What Will Commencement Speakers Say? 


by Ernest May 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee 


mw April has been torn from the calendar, 
May is next, and school principals and facul- 
ties will shortly complete their search for suit- 
able commencement speakers. The likelihood 
is that in this turbulent year the oratory of 
these spokesmen will reach peaks hitherto un- 
dreamed of and the graduates of 1943 will be 
informed that they must build a world which 
will withstand the political impact of self- 
seeking dictators, correct all of the ills of in- 
dustry, solve the mysteries of medical science 
and set the common man in the elevated posi 
tion which is his right and his heritage. 

But as we teachers guage the talents and 
abilities of the rank and file of students who 
struggle through our subjects, most of us will 
experience a great surge of satisfaction if we 
learn twenty years from now that most of 
these students have fitted themselves honor 
ably into the position of the same common 
man whose salvation they were urged to cre 
ate and develop. 

Well do I recall the magnetic voice of the 
speaker who visioned for my classmates and 
me, the broad field upon which we were en 
tering, the vast opportunity which spread be 
fore us, and the subtle prediction that “her 
in this group” are the nation’s lawmakers, in 
dustrialists, educators and = scientists of the 
next generation. A quarter of a century has 
passed since that night when pride carried us 
through a couple of perspiring hours as we 
awaited our diplomas. In today’s ranks of 
lawyers, businessmen, educators, engineers 
and editors are some of those who sat with m¢ 
that night at my commencement. Some are 
veterans of the First World War. Many have 
sons and daughters who are doing distin 
guished service in the current struggle. One or 
two have tasted the tragedy of war in the loss 
of sons. 

But, strain as I might in an effort to catch 
the vision of my commencement speaker and 
to check it against the careers of my class- 
mates, I am oppressed with a feeling that our 





May, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 


accomplishments have fallen far, far short. 
Yet, when I try to measure the successes of 
my classmates with those of other classes over 
the years I am filled with pride and the satis 
fying. feeling that the world has been made a 
better place through the efforts of these with 
whom I struggled to graduation. 

It seems to me that the young graduates of 
my classes might go out into the world to 
develop individually a deep sense of brother- 
hood. That’s a mark well within the limits of 
their potentialities. Few, if any, will ever 
reach the halls of congress; possibly none will 
ever manage great industrial enterprises; it is 
more than likely none will leave any appre 
ciable mark upon the educational system of 
the country. I’m trying to say that commence 
ment speakers should direct their remarks to 
the rank and file graduates, urging things 
within the physical and mental limitations of 
America’s average boys and girls instead of 
directing advice to a small fraction of a small 
fraction of one percent of those who are to 
receive their diplomas. 
possible that thes 


may 


Isn't it 
take their places in the ranks during the next 


quarter of a century to create beauty around 
them by living lives of that type If all of the 
graduates of a quarter of a century » had 
gone out to affect the lives of tho t them 
in such manner as to lift the level of existence 
of business enterprise, of workin ndition 
of moral and spiritual experien ind every 
class since that date when I rasped my 
shi epskin had gone out to a omp! h the 
same type of success, wouldn’t it be possibl 
that we might today be living i lifferent 
kind of a world? 

I'm not so constricted in my thinking as to 
believe that commencement s} eakers alone mark 


the lives of the young people who are on the 
verge of life's experiences, but I just wonder 


if it wouldn’t be wisdom, for those who give 


these final inspirational messages, to sta 
within the realm of reality? Isn’t there at 
least a faint possibility that if these young 
people are given a vision which their limited 


imaginations can accurately comprehend that 
they might strive as hard to reach those goals? 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





DRYDAY 
Three slightly deaf men were motoring from the 
north to London in an old noisy car, and hearing was 
difficult. As they were nearing the city, one asked: 
“Is this Wembly ?” 
“No,” replied the second, “this is Thursday.” 
“So am I,” put in the third. “Let’s stop and have 
one. 


PACIFIST 
After a long talk on the value of peace, good 
will, and disarmament, a teacher asked if the class 
objected to Wal 
“Yes, sir, I do!” 
“Good! Now tell us why. 
“Because,” said the lad, ‘wars make history, and 
I hate history.” 


said one boy. 


TIME TESTED 

“But do you think it’s a good idea to have yout 
house built over the hog pen that way?” 

“I dunno why not; been that way fifteen y’ars an’ 
we ain’t lost nary hog yet 


A CRUMMY ONE 

The mother kangaroo was loping over the Aus- 
tralian bush when she suddenly stopped and 
scratched her stomach. Then she took a few more 
hops and scratched again. 

After a third and violent scratch she reached into 
her poucher, pulled out two baby kangaroos and 
beat them thoroughly. ‘There now,’ she said, “that 
will teach you not to eat crackers in bed.” 


WHO CARES 


The Hollywood magnate told an assistant that in 
his opinion a certain writer was the only man for 
a film they had under consideration. The assistant 
was tactfully doubtful. 

“Don’t you think, perhaps he’s a little too caus- 
tic,” he suggested. 

“Do I care how much he costs,” 
producer. ‘Get him.” 


VELLY GOODEE 

A guest at a banquet took pains to make himself 
agreeable to a Chinese who was sitting next to him 
Somewhat at a loss for small talk, he ventured, after 
the first course, to inquire: 

“Likee soupee?”’ 

There was no reply except a genial beam. After 
the next course, he followed up his first opening 
with “Likee fishee?’’ This evoked a still more ge- 
nial beam. 

Later in the evening the visitor from the Far East 
responded to a toast in perfect English. 

On resuming his seat, he asked his discomfited 
neighbor: “‘Likee speechee?”’ 


demanded _ the 
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ANTICLIMAX 

A very aristocratic Englishman was visiting in 
Boston. One of the native Bostonians was showing 
him about the city. They were driving past Bunker 
Hill. The tactful American identified it simply: 
“Bunker Hill.” 

The Englishman looked first at the hill and then 
at the monument crowning the eminence and asked: 
“I say, who was Mr. Bunker and what did he do 
to the hill?” 

The American was forced to be more explicit. He 
answered, “You don’t understand. This is where 
Warren fell.” 

Adjusting his monocle and surveying the struc- 
ture from top to bottom, the Englishman remarked, 
“Killed him, of course?” 

MEANT BUSINESS 

On a wet afternoon recently, a 4-year-old girl was 
forbidden by her mother to go out collecting waste 
paper from neighbors. It was much too wet, her 
mother said. 

The little girl fixed her parent with a stern eye, 
and demanded: 

“Do you want to win this war or don’t you?’ 











GINGER! 























Don't you think I need Vitamin B 
tablets, or something, Mother? 
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FRED BISHOP JOINS STATE 





i thee Gialedeave for 


Sheboygan Teachers | 


“That all employees of the 
Board of Education employed on 


| 
| 


| 


a regular monthly or yearly basis | 


shall, hereafter, be granted ten 
(10) days sick leave at full com- 
pensation for each full fiscal year 
of the term of their employment, 
which sick leave shall apply to 


absence resulting from personal 
illness, quarantine—-due to a 
communicable disease, or from 


death in the immediate family of 
the employee (‘immediate family” 
shall include the mother, father, 
sister, brother, husband, wife, or 
child). 

“Be it Further Resolved, that 
such sick leave shall be cumulative, 
but shall not in any event exceed a 
total of fifty (50) days, except for 
any additional days granted because 
of quarantine, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. . 
“Be it Further Resolved, that 
any sick leave resulting from quar- 
antine shall be allowed only where 
such quarantine is directly traceable 
to the school building in which 
such employee is employed. Any 
sick leave granted for absence be- 
cause of quarantine shall not be in- 
cluded in, but shall be in addition 
to the regular yearly ten (10) day 
sick leave and to the maximum 
fifty (50) days sick leave accumu- 
lations hereinabove _ provided. 
The decision of the Commissioner 
of Public Health of the City of 
Sheboygan shall be final in refer- 
ence to the determination as to 
whether the cause for quarantine is 
traceable to the school building in 
which any applicant for sick leave 
is employed. 


as 





Fred Bishop, superintendent of 
Two Rivers schools for twenty 
three years, has been appointed as 
sistant state superintendent by Su 





Fred Bishop 


perintendent Callahan. Mr. Bish 
op’s professional preparation in 
cludes graduation from Oshkosh 
State Teachers College, University 


“Be it Further Resolved, that 
sick leave benefits herein granted 


shall cease upon termination of 
employment, and shall apply only 
for absence due to actual illness, 


quarantine, or death as hereinabove 
provided. 

“Be it Further Resolved, that the 
provisions of this resolution shall 
become effective from and after 
July 1, 1943, and all resolutions or 
regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion contravening the provisions of 
this resolution are hereby repealed.” 
(Approved April 19, 1943, by the 
Board of Education of Sheboygan.) 


DEPARTMENT 


of Wisconsin, and a Master's de- 
gree from Teachers College, Co- 
His teaching 
experience 
Mondovi, 


lumbia University. 
administrative 
had in Oconto, 


Shawano, 


and 
were 
W onewoc, and Two 
Rivers. Throughout his career his 
work has _ been 
highly successful both in profes- 


sional leadership and _ philosophy 


identified as 


of education. He has maintained 
active interests in broader devel- 
opments in education and_ has 


held many important assignments 
to strengthen educational oppor- 
tunity. For several years he 
chairman of the WEA Council 
and served well in that capacity. 
As head of Council he 
sisted in the legislative program. 
In addition to this important posi- 
has member 
National 


Teachers 


was 


the as- 


tion he served as a 
of committees of the 

Education Association, 

College, and Educational Policies 
Commission. Last year he spent a 
week in Washington upon invita- 
tion of the U. S. Commissioner to 
confer staft 
adjustments of the curriculum to 
the needs of individual 


with the relative to 
meet 
pupils. 
These wide and varied contacts 
in supervision and administration 
have given Mr. Bishop an inclu 


sive and practical concept of pub- 


lic education. The Journal con- 
gratulates him upon the oppor- 
tunities offered by the new posi- 


tion 

Supt. George O'Brien, Richland 
Center, succeeds Mr. Bishop as 
head of the Two Rivers 
while Fred Wandry, supt. at Black 
River Falls, head of the 
Richland Center schools 


S¢ hools, 


becomes 








Ann Emery Hall has single rooms especially planned for women who like smart, comfortable 
surroundings. See page 491 for further information. 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 








ALICE BRADY, MURPHY HEAD IMPORTANT STATE GROUPS 

















Alice Brady 


Miss Alice Brady, grade super- 
visor of Green Bay, was elected 
president of the Northeastern Wis- 
consin Education Association at its 


annual convention held this year 
at Appleton on April 2. Other of- 
ficers elected for the 1943-44 term 


were Gordon R. Leistikow, super 
vising principal of Winneconne as 
VICC president ; Miss Ida Williams, 
instructor of East De 
Pere high school as secretary; and 
A. M. Bleyer, director of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education at Osh- 


commercial 


kosh as treasurer. Lester Timm, 
county superintendent of schools 
of Fond du Lac, was elected to 
membership on the Executive 
Committee 


Two internationally known peo 
ple were the headline speakers for 
the general session: Louis P. Loch 
ner, the war correspondent who for 


fourteen years had been chief of 
the Berlin Bureau of the Associ 
ated Press, and Madame _ Silver 
cruys, a native of Belgium but 
now an American citizen and a 
noted sculptress. Lochner’s address 
was on the subject “What About 
Germany Madame _ Silvercruys 
spoke on ‘“Happiness—Your Own 
Philosophy of Life’ while she 
sculpted th¢ head of a person in 
the audience. About 2000 persons 


attended the general session in the 
morning and the sectional meetings 
in the afternoon. 

The war and its effect upon edu- 
the central theme of 


cation Was 


Regional Wovksheps 


Stress Ed. Problems | 


The Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin, composed of ten 
lay organizations and representa- 
tives of eight state departments in- 
terested in both adult and child ed- 
ucational problems in the state, re- 
cently sponsored a series of work- 
shops at which several 


discussions and meetings designed 
to keep them informed as to educa- 
| tional problems in rural areas, in 


this state and in the nation at | 
large. 
The sponsorship of regional 


workshops for lay citizens has been | 


one feature of the Joint Commit 


tee’s activities for several years, as | 


well as the preparation of authen- 
tic, unbiased, statistical and infor- 
mational material for use in study 
groups of the various participating 
organizations. 

The recent workshop project was 
the most comprehensive program of 
its kind ever attempted by the Joint 
Committee since its organization in 
1934. Through the assistance of 
the U. 


ally known in the fields of rural 
education and rural sociology, and 
the state agricultural extension 
service of the U. of W., the Com 
mittee was able to offer a program 
of unusually high quality. During 
the week of April 12-19 meetings 
were held in Ripon, Seymour, 
Brodhead, Baraboo, and Stevens 
Point, and in each case the central 
theme was “Wartime Challenge to 
Education in Town and Country” 
188) 


(Continued on page 


sectional 
formet 


ost ot the 
John Cudahy, 
to Belgium and now director of 
\Visconsin Civilian Defense, 
‘mong the speakers at these meet 
ings. His the adminis 
trators and teachers of social studies 
was ‘Present Day Educational Im 
plications of the Post-War World’. 
Other speakers were from the Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin, from the 
Milwaukee schools, from state col- 
leges, and from outside the teach 
ing profession. 


meetings. 
ambassador 


was 


address to 


thousand 
Wisconsin citizens participated in | 


S. Department of Agricul- | 
ture, by furnishing speakers nation- | 

















J. H. Murphy 


At one of the strongest programs 
in the history of school board and 
administrator conventions, Supt. 
J. H. Murphy of Rice Lake was 
chosen president; Supt. Harley 
Powell of Watertown, vice-presi- 
dent; Supt. W. F. Waterpool of 
Marinette, secretary-treasurer ; and 
Supt. J. P. Mann of South Mil- 
waukee and Supt. B. F. Johnson 
of Oconomowoc were elected to 
the board of directors of the 
School Administrators Association. 

John T. Kendrigan, Ashland, 
re-elected to head the school 
boards, and Mrs. Letha Bannerman 
of Wausau succeeded herself as 
executive secretary. 

We offer congratulations to Supt. 
Bruce of Sparta and Mr. Kendrigan 

presidents of the two 
prepared an outstanding 


Was 


who, as 
groups, 


program 


U. of W. Commencement 
Streamlined This Year 


Preliminary plans for the 1943 
commencement weekend of the 
University of Wisconsin, stream 
lined because of the war, have been 
innounced by University officials. 

The state university’s 90th com- 
mencement ceremony will be held 
in the Wisconsin fieldhouse at 
8:30 a. m. Saturday, May 29, but 
commencement activities and 
alumni reunion meetings will be- 

(Continued on page 488) 





Ann Emery Hall, the ideal 


residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is well 
within your budget. $80, $85, $90 for room and board. See details page 491. 




















In Recognition of the Need for Rich Supplementation of the 
Regular Class Room Work— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the Following 


Special Institutes, Workshops, Laboratory Schools and Clinics 
in the 1943 Summer Session 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE: July 26-30. Opportuniti ind challenge: 
development; Health and disease of children; Nutrition problems; Behavior ar 1 adjustment 
problems; Extended day care; Special demonstrations and motion pictures Exceptional chil- 
dren; Repair and post-operative training of children with cleft palate 
cleft palate cases. 

MUSIC CLINIC: June 13-23. For high school stu 


fal 


bulletin, write School of Music. 


ee 





MUSIC FORUM: 19-July 30. The School 
xchange oe views respecting the v 


LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE: 2l-July 30. Post-graduate ir n Indo-European, Hittit sanskrit, 
‘reek, Scandinavian, Latin, Romance, Germanic, Celtic, Slavik, Semitic, and other Or ntal 
inguage: 


FORUM ON INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Jun 


American and Latin-American expert 


WORESHOP FOR barwhecnee OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR hanging WOMEN: 4 3 
Study is directed he physical education progra ned by “The Manua n Physical 
INSTITUTE ON VISUAL EDUCATION: Tl 
ing and teaching. Lead Dr. V Cc. pow igé 
E J. S. Office of 
1 ‘ C 1g 1 Alexander é 
1 ¢ ttional Poli 


CONFERENCE OF DEPARTMENT val SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
N.E.A.: July 5-1 WV immer Session Director f 


eee | ON THE BASES OF WORLD PEACE 


Hu Shih, former Chir rmbassador te eu 
rable C. J. Hambro, Pr 
A » League of Nations 


PUBLIC LECTURE COURSE: June 2l-July 30. Gener 
Shape of Things to Come. A wide fiel 





INSTITUTE FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS: 19 


rectors of 


INSTITUTE ON ADULT EDUCATION: \ t 16-19 
jroup discu n problems cel adult education, guidar 
sivic and citizenship education, inter-American 
education, and community planning. Special bulletin issued 


For special bulletins write Director of Summer Session, Madison, Wisconsin 
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MRS. GEORGE CHATTERTON NAMED STATE PTA PRESIDENT 


Joint Committee— 
(Continued from page 486) 


Following an explanation of th« 


organization, purposes and goals of | 


the Joint Committee, Dr. Frank 
Cyr of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, spoke on planning of 
an educational program to meet 
town and country needs. He 
stressed the need of planning if 
education is to make real improve- 
ment. He also stressed that (1) 
schools must keep in close contact 
with the community and change 


their curriculum to meet the needs | 


of the boys and girls in the com- 
munity; (2) the best type of edu- 


cation is one in which the pupils | 


have a part in the economic and so- 


cial planning of a community and | 


are given an opportunity “to try 
themselves out’’ in the occupation 
they plan to follow in adult life; 
and (3) business which is not 
interested in a dollar and cents re 
turn on its money is spending large 
sums of money on long-term plan- 
ning, and education needs to do 
likewise. In speaking of educa- 
tional support Dr. Cyr spoke in 
behalf of federal aid to schools but 
emphasized the need for continued 
local control of school affairs. 

Dr. Alva Benton of the Bureau 





of Agricultural Economics, Wash- | 


ington, D. C., discussed post-war 
problems and the relationship of 
education to the solution of those 
problems. He spoke of the impor- 
tance of our program of soil con- 
servation and urged the continua- 
tion and extension of our reforesta- 
tion work. He endorsed school 
study of our problems of resources 
conservation, and pointed out the 


close relationship of rural and 
urban problems. In speaking of ed- 
ucational opportunities in rural 


areas he pointed out the values of 
increased size of rural educational 
units and the best use of transpor- 
tation facilities for the improve- 


ment of rural educational offerings. | 


Following these two formal ad- 
dresses Martin Anderson of the 
U. of W. introduced the round- 
table program, and the citizens at- 
tending the conference broke up 
into small, informal discussion 
groups. Discussion leaders, outside 
of local leaders, included 
Edwin Thompson, Madison, chair- 


Mrs. | 





| granted 


Mrs. George Chatterton, Madi- 
son, was elected to the three-year 
term as president .£ the Wiscon- 
sin Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers at the annual convention of the 
organization held in Milwaukee 


Mrs. Chatterton 


the last week in April. Other of- 
ficers elected for concurrent terms 
were Mrs. R. W. Mills, 1st vice- 
president, principal of an elemen 
tary school in Fond du Lac; Supt 
George Bassford of Ashland, 2nd 
vice-president to fill the unexpired 
term of Angus Rothwell, resigned ; 
and Mrs. Otto Falk of Wauwa- 
tosa as the new secretary 

Five life memberships were 
for outstanding — parent- 
teacher service. School people in- 
cluded among the recipients of 
this honor were Miss Vera Rehn- 
strand of Superior, and Mr. Fred 
Schnell of Sheboygan. 

The attendance was good and 
the programs were excellent. It 
gratifying to the increasing 
number of young parents who are 
affiliating with the movement and 
playing conspicuous roles in di- 
recting its efforts. 


1S 
see 


man of the Joint Committee Edu- 
cational Workshops committee; 
Mrs. E. J. Rueth, Milwaukee, mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee; Mrs. 
Jennie Turner, State Board of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education; and 
LeRoy Peterson, research director 


| of the WEA. 





U. W. Commencement— 


(Continued from page 486) 


gin at 8 a. m. Friday, May 28, 
and will conclude with the reunion 
program in the Wisconsin Union 
theater at 8 p. m. on Saturday. No 
baccalaureate program will be held 
this year. 

Other meetings and activities for 
the condensed two-day program are 
as follows: 

Friday, May 28: Alumni re- 
union registration, 8 a. m.; AIll- 
University Honors convocation, 
Wisconsin Union theater, 4 p. m.; 
Wisconsin 'X” club meeting, Wis- 
consin Union theater, 8 p. m.; and 
Presidents reception for seniors and 
parents, president’s home, 8 p. m. 

Saturday, May 29: Senior class 
picture, Camp Randall, 8 a. m.; 
Commencement ceremony, field- 
house, 8 m.; Alumni 
ciation meeting, Union building, 
10 a. m.; and reuning class lunch- 
eons, 12 noon. 

Abandoning the ‘Dix Plan” of 
grouping reunion classes in units 
of consecutive years, the following 


40 a. asso- 


classes will meet this year: 1893 
(50th year!), 1898, 1903, 1908, 
1913, 1918, 1923, 1928, 3953, 


1938. The last three named classes 
will probably combine with other 
most alumni in these 
in service. 


groups, as 


classes are 


Following the discussion groups 
the evening meeting was devoted 


to an illustrated talk on ‘New 
Relations With Latin America’, 
by H. L. Walster, dean of North 


Dakota State Teachers College. 

In closing the program in each 
case Mrs. Thompson spoke on the 
future plans of the Joint Commit- 
tee, and pointed out how the Com- 
mittee, through the workshop pro- 
gram just presented, demonstrated 
on a state level what local groups 
might to understand educa- 
tional in their particular 
community. 

The success of these lay work- 
shops has attracted nation-wide at- 
tention and has proved to be onc 
of the best expressions of public 
relations the schools have enjoyed 


do 


needs 








When you live at Ann Emery Hall, favorite women’s residential hall at the University of 
Wisconsin, you “get in the social swim” right from the start. See page 491 for further details. 
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The Lit tle Wor] 


These new booklets will help you 
teach science while it’s news 


New developments in many fields of science are com- 
ing from the laboratories today. Some must remain 
secret until the war is won. Others can be told now, 
giving us glimpses of a changed world after the war. 

These developments are news of the most impor- 
tant kind, but textbooks can’t be printed on a news 
schedule. Even under the most favorable conditions, 
several years must elapse before each new step in 
science gets into the textbooks and the textbooks 
attain wide distribution in the schools. 

Bridging this gap is one of the functions of West- 
inghouse School Service. ‘The booklets in the “Little 
Science Series” deal with subjects in which there have 
been recent important advances. Each tells, not the 
new developments alone, but the whole story including 


the latest discoveries. 


THESE FOUR FREE BOOK 


Eyrs FOR THE LittLE WorLps 
(The story of microscopes, including the latest 
type Electron microscope) 


‘Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 
(Even lightning has been harnessed and brought 
into the laboratory for research) 


STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WorLps 
(Bacteria, molds, and other microscopic life) 


Ter SturF Our Wortp Is MADE OF 
(The story of the elements and basic compounds) 


Booklets are 16 or 32 pages, 54% inches by 7 inches in size, 


printed in two colors. The full series will include 17 volumes, 
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Teachers in elementary schools will want these 
booklets for their own use; in junior and senior high 
schools these booklets will be suitable for classroom 
use. Westinghouse will be glad to send you, without 
charge, the quantity you need, 

s0oklets in this series should be given to the pupils, 
not loaned. Each one is revised as rapidly as new dis 
coveries are made, and copies of the latest edition 
will be available for each new class. 

Fill in and mail the coupon to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


SOS 


School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send booklets in the quantities marked: 
—___—____. FFs For THE LitrrLeE WorLpbs 
panes Topay’s BEN FRANKLINS 
- STRANGE PEOPLES OF THE LITTLE WorLDps 
——____ Pr Sturr Our Wortp Is MApE OF 
Name 


Address 


oy 7) || : sanicibanaieiasisiiac 





ST-53 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 








SALARIES ON THE UP AND 
UP, WEA SURVEY SHOWS 


Not since the years immediately following the last 
war have teachers’ salaries increased as much in any 
one year as for 1943-44, a recent WEA survey 
shows. The need for higher salaries has apparently 
been well presented and by and large boards have 
responded well. In rural areas where the greatest 
shortage of teachers exists, most boards have gone 
“all out’’ to keep qualified teachers in their schools 
Salary schedules to serve as guides for boards and 
teachers alike have been formulated in several coun- 
ties. The majority of the boards have been agree- 
able to paying the salary designated in the schedule 
An example of a schedule of this type in a not too 
wealthy county is shown below. 


College Work Years of Experience 


1 2 J 4 5 6 
2 Years $125 $130 $135 $140 $145 $150 
Years 130 135 140 145 150 155 
4 Years 5 140 145 150 155 160 


In another county where increases last year ranged 
up to 35%, raises of $15, $20, and $30 per month 
for 1943-44 are common. Still another county 
shows raises for experienced teachers ranging from 


15-25% and another county reports raises in next | 
years contracts of from 10-20%. Counties reporting | 


to date generally show raises of $10, $15, $20, and 
on up to $40 per month for their teachers. 
State graded teachers have fared almost as well, 


and in some cases better than rural teachers. In one | 


school all teachers were granted $200 raises, and in 
another the regular salary increases were maintained 
and a living cost adjustment equal to the percent of 
increase from 1940-41 to June 1943 was also 
granted. Raises of $225 for two teachers and $135 
for another were granted in one school, and a $20 
per month increase over 1942-43 was granted in 
still another. Amounts of $200, $250, and $300 
have been reported for another school, while a 
county superintendent reports state graded salaries 
have increased $15, $20, $25, $35, and $40 per 
month with several teachers receiving the designated 
amounts. 

The village schools of Wisconsin have reported 
raises of 10%, 11%, 12%, 1214%, 15%, 18%, 
and 20%. 
basis are $10, $15, $20, $25, and $30 per month, 
and on a yearly basis raises of $85, $100, $135, 


Increases reported on a monthly amount | 


$150, $250, $300, $350, $400, $550, and $600 have 
been granted. Increases in the minimum salary paid | 
in a number of villages have been reported. Some | 


schools have designated $1200 a year as the mini- | 


mum; others $135, $150, or $155 a month. One 
high school reports the minimum for high school 
teachers at $1500. 

_ City schools generally have made very substan- 
tial increases in the salaries of teachers for 1943—44. 
The larger cities have usually granted the increases 
provided in their regular salary schedule and, in 
addition, have awarded cost of living bonuses. In 


the large cities these payments have ranged up to | 


$250. The average adjustment, in addition to the 
salary schedule advance for the larger city schools, 


would come close to $150. Some school systems have | 


revised their salary schedule upward with teachers 
(Continued on page 492) 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
(Continued from April Journal) 
ASSEMBLY BILLS 


556, A. Com. on Education. H. S. Aid. Appropri- 
ates $3,000,000 from general fund and levies 
annual tax of 2.5 mills on property of the 
state. Apportioned according to ADA. $100 
per pupil in ADA and 10¢ per day for each 
pupil who resides 4 miles or more from 
school and for whom transportation is pro- 
vided. Aid payable on or before March 15. 

557, A. McDowell, Nicol and Thomson. Amends 
40.30 (1) relating to consolidation of com- 
mon school districts with valuation of $100,- 
000 or less. Would strike out last sentence 
of section thereby denying power of state 
superintendent to consolidate except by peti- 
tion. Petition would be considered by special 
committee (as set forth in new section cre- 
ated: 40.30 1K), consisting of three mem- 
bers: one appointed by state superintendent, 
one by county board chairman, one by school 
boards involved. If committee approves con- 
solidation, state superintendent authorized to 
proceed with consolidation. 

571, A. Lynch. Educational bonus for men and 
women of the service. 

578, A. Com. on Excise and Fees. Transfers social 

and statistical division of field agency for car 

of the adult blind from dept. of public wel- 
fare to state supt. of public instruction. 

(Sub. Amdt.) $5,000,000 out of normal in- 

come taxes plus proceeds of 2 mill levy on 

gen. prop. of state. $100 per h. s. pupil in 

A.D.A. and 10¢ per day for trans. of pu- 

pils 4 mi. or more from school. 

607, A. Com. on Rules. To amend 103.23 (2), to 
permit ind. comm. to issue permits to 12 
yr. old boys for house to house trades for 
duration plus six months. 


623, A. Com. on Rules. Appropriates, annually, to 
county normals $285,000. 


27, A. 


SENATE BILLS 


307, S. Murray. Tax Limitation. For all practical 
purposes the bill limits the amount of tax 
on general property exclusive of debt service, 
to the amount levied, in dollars and cents, 
in 1940. 
Leverich. Amends 40.34 (1) so that in dis- 
tricts which have been attached to others 
by the state superintendent, transportation 
shall be furnished all children in the district 
and district shall be allowed full state aid. 
322, S. Leverich. Amends last sentence of 40.30 (1) 
as follows: ‘The state superintendent is au- 
thorized, on his own motion, by order to 
attach districts with valuations of less than 
$100,000 to contiguous districts, except htat 
such order shall not be effective until the 
same shall be approved by the governing bod) 
or bodies of the municipality or municipall- 
ties in which the district affected by such 
order lies, by the board of the school district 
attached, and the board of the school district 
to which it is ordered attached.” 


320, S 


















































Ann Emery Hall 


| . . » A Residence of Distinction . . . 
| for women attending the 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
e 


RATES FOR 


SUMMER SESSION 


$80 - $85 - §$ 


| Room and Board for 6 Weeks 


$5 deposit required Ann I 
Write for information regarding 15 weeks Uni warnliw Nie: iakien 
. blocks from the « 
( b] 
Better sight lamp, running water, and Mendot 


phone in each room 





Delicious food ve ton 
Cool, delightful rooms l ss : sh 
Interesting socic . 7 \ En 
velc 1 


265 Langdon - Madison, Wis. 








Money For Summer School? 


You can borrow money now and repay it during the com- 


ing school year under the deferred payment plan of the 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


You Can Also Borrow Money For 





SUMMER EXPENSES TAXES PAYMENT OF DEBTS 
MEDICAL EXPENSES 
Low Interest Rates ..... Prompt..... Confidential 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
409 Insurance Bldg., Madison, W 


Coupon For 


! 
Quick Service | I am interested in a loan of $100, $150, $200, $250 
| $300, $ (Circle amount desired). I plan to start 


| repaying this loan in , 194° 
SEND THIS sitsiieniammais ma 


rman a ot 
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SPECIAL CONFERENCE AT U. W. ON ED. OPPORTUNITIES 


Salaries Going Up— 
(Continued from page 490) 
in some classifications receiving as 
much as $500 over the old sched- 
ule. Many smaller city schools, in- 
cluding those not operating under 
a definite salary schedule, have like- 
wise granted generous increases. 
One of the best reports indicates 
an increase of $100 plus a 10-15% 
cost of living differential. This has 
meant an increase of from $283 to 
$300. The average increase in the 
smaller city schools will probably 


average $150 for 1943-44. Since | 


reports are still coming in it is 
obviously impossible to accurately 
estimate what the average salary 
increase of all for next 
year will be. However, it does 
appear certain, from the reports 
received to date, that increases for 
next year will be greater than for 
many and many a year. 


teachers 


Just as the Journal was going to 
press we informed that a 
special two-week conference on 
Extended Educational Opportuni- 
ties will be held on the University 


were 


July 1-14, under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment of the N.E.A. and the 
Department of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The conference director will be 
Dr. A. S. Barr, U. of W. Dept. 
of Education, and faculty members 
will include a number of the reg- 
ular faculty members of the uni- 
| versity, plus outstanding educators 
from other parts of the country. 
The course is open to all teachers 
as well as administrators. Room 
| and board will be provided those 
participating in the conference, 
for a charge of approximately $3 








| ority houses, so that those attend- 


ing can be in close contact with 
the recreational facilities offered 
near the campus. College credit 
can be earned through attendance 


syns . , | at the conference, and is optional. 
of Wisconsin campus, at Madison, | E 


Plans now call for a well bal- 
anced program of _ professional 


| meetings, small discussion groups 


and organized recreation for all 


| participants. Such topics as “Chil- 
| dren and Young People as a So- 


| “Rural 


““Family Life”, 
Living’, “Work as Edu- 
cation’, “The Responsibilities of 
Youth in War’, and other sub- 
jects for discussion of a like na- 
ture indicate the scope of the con- 
ference program. 

Many features of the conference 
are still in a formative stage, so 
we suggest that any Wisconsin 
teachers interested in the program 
write to Dr. A. S. Barr, School of 


cial Group”, 


| Education, U. of W., Madison, or 


per day. Present plans call for the | 
use of several fraternity and sor- 


Director of Summer School for 


further information. 





Ann Emery is not “just another place to live” for girls attending summer school, While costs 
are moderate (see p. 491) it has a refinement which attracts fine women you will enjoy knowing. 
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Year Ended December 31, 1942 


Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 
Certified Public Accountant 
Madison, i wconsin 


BALANCE SHEET 
(Exhibit ‘“‘A’’) 
Assets 


Time Checks $ 1.00 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B’’ 9 278.91 
Securities Owned At Market 
Value December 31, 194 
Schedule Al: 
United States Government 


Bonds ‘ #,050.¢ 
Other Securities—-Not in D 
fault se naccsaoiets 23,060 
Other Securities—In Default 199.5( 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
At Nominal Value 1.( 
Equipment Secretary's 
Ottice $3,360.34 


Less: Reserve for De 


preciation 2,004.29 1,356.05 
Total Assets $118,230.84 
Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a cash basi 
Net Worth 
Wisconsin Education Association 
Balance, January 1, 1942 $121,892.93 
Excess of Expense over Income 
1942—Exhibit ‘'C’’ 2,235.51 
$119,657.4 
Adjustment of Secur . 
tiesto Market Value 
Variation between 
cost and market 
1-1-42 - $1,321.48 
Variation between 
cost and market 
12-31-42 . 2,748.0 1,426.58 
Total Net Worth $118,230.84 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 
(Exhibit “B’’) 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1942 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 194 $24,120.51 
Add Receipts 


Received from Secretary $51,518.95 
Convention Receipts 968.00 
Bonds Sold and Redeemed 12,399.80 
Interest on U. S. Treasury 
Bonds . 1,913.89 
Income from Other Securities 1,202.70 
Temporary Loan from Treas 
urer 1,100.06 
Outstanding Checks Cancelled 22192 
Total Receipts 69,125.89 
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sements: 
cks $16599 to 17781 inclusive 














$s ed pursuant to orders from the Secre 
tary. (Except #16889, 16902 and 17339 
totaling $24.92 which were issued as 
duplicates for checks lost) 19 
Balance in Bank, December 31, 194 Exhibit 
‘ , $29 8 
SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
(Exhibit “C” 
Statement of Income and Expense 
Year Ended December 31, 1942 
Income 
Membershiy Sul ptions $4 
Interest « ( St ( 
t Be 8 
m O Securit ? 
kee A Board 
1942 Ce 8 
Teachers Mat Sold p 
Retund nd ¢ lled ¢ k | 
Profit « B 1s Mat S 
f I $4 
Expense 
Pp I Ext g 
Treasure! S EXxy 3 
Executive ( ttee Ext 8.29 
Secret Of Ext 
S t Sa $6.9 
I 
Sala Ful 
5S t 
Pp 
{ { 
Sup] } 
9 
ind Tel 
pt Of 
f 8.3 
iation of Ofh 
Equipment 1.4 
Other Expense 1.8 
Convention Expense i 
National Education Association 
Dues and Expense 
Wisconsin Journal of 
Education 
Advertising Space 
Sold $ 9,359.88 
Printing $9,646.85 
Postage 858.00 
Other Exp 10.25 10,716.00 
Committees 030.8 
Reading Circle 3 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub 
scriptions 8 ( 
Research and Public Relations 8,208.8 
Substrdies Wisconsin District 
Teachers’ Associations 1.439 
Subsidy Committee on Rural 
Community High School 000.06 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 174 
Unemployment Insurance 19) R27 
Miscellaneous Expense 1 
Total Expense 18.809.07 
Exce of Expense over Incor Exhibit 
\ $ 51 
493 




















The Educational Spotlight 








Ann Emery Hall's recreation roof provides 
a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn to 
page 491. 








Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madison's 
“Latin quarter’, is ideal for summer-school 
residence. See page 491. 











To teach or not to teach: Hamlet never posed a 
more puzzling question than that facing young men 
and women who, a few years ago, entered out 
teacher training institutions with the firm intent of 
becoming pedagogues, and now at imminent gradua 
tion time find many other vocational opportunities 
diverting their interest and weakening their intent to 
serve youth in the classroom. The WEA is sponsoring 
the publication of a little booklet entitled “Why 
Teach School’ which we hope will be placed in the 
hands of many high school seniors, and also given 
to students in our teacher training schools who are 
wavering away from educational training. 

Along this line we note with interest that a recent 
issue of The Advance, student publication of the 
Oshkosh STC, carried an editorial written by Mar- 
jorie Michels, a senior in secondary education, urging 
her colleagues to keep their eye on the ball and 
not be lured away with offers of jobs in industry 
or the WAACS and WAVES. We quote in part 
“We're fighting to preserve this America. The fate 
of America depends upon its children, and the fate 
of its children depends upon you!" A statement we 
back up, wholeheartedly. 

(Incidentally Mr. Plenzke informs us that he was 
business manager of The Advance in “‘ye olden days” 
He refused to elaborate on whether that was pre or 


post Civil War.) 


Bray announces retirement: Frank C. Bray, super 
intendent of the Fort Atkinson schools for the past 
22 years, recently announced that he would retire 
this June. He has been serving the public schools of 
Wisconsin for 42 years, and is the last of three 
brothers to leave the teaching profession. A twin 
brother was head of the Eau Claire schools for 20 
years before his death, and T. Emery Bray, another 
brother, resigned as head of the State School for 
the Deaf at Delavan, last December 


Hurt in school lab blast: 
an instructor in chemistry in Black River Falls High 
school, was seriously injured on March 31 when a 
sodium solution she was preparing for a class demon- 
stration exploded. She had been in Black River Falls 
just five weeks, coming as a junior from Whitewater 
STC to fill out the school year 


Miss Marguerette Powell, 


El. principals name state officers: Miss Margaret 
Cleary, West Allis, was named head of the Wiscon- 
sin Elementary Principals Association, at the annual 
meeting of that organization held in Madison the 
latter part of March. Other new officers are E. J. 
Zeiler, Whitefish Bay, first vice-president; Lester M 
Emans, Lakewood school, Maple Bluff, second vice 
president; Cyril Uber, Beloit, treasurer; and Edna 
Munin, Beloit, secretary. 


Miss Merton to do grad work: Miss Elda Merton, 
grade supervisor at Waukesha for many years, re- 
cently resigned as of June 1, to do some graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 


1943 WEA CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: V. E. Klontz, Janes- 
ville—Chairman; Winston Brown, Waukesha; Jane 
Burke, Stevens Point; C. H. Dorr, Milton; F. H. 
Hake, Alma: Teckla Ronda, Racine; Emma 1 

Wilder, La Crosse; Edith Zander, Manitowoc. 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE: H. C. Zimmerman, Mil- 
waukee — Chairman; George Bassford, Ashland; 
Karen Falk, Madison; A. R. Schumann, Fox Lake; 
Helen Williams, Menasha. 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE: Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 
Chairman; Rachel Jones, Portage; Mary Meyer, 
Sun Prairic 


Money for summer needs available: With summer 
right around the corner many of our readers are 
thinking in terms of summer school, to give them 
a better position on salary schedules and make them 
eligible for teaching jobs in larger systems. To all 
who have need for financial assistance to continue 
their professional training (and for other worthy 
reasons as well) we again call your attention to the 
fact that the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union has 
money which it 1s anxious to loan you at a very 
low rate of interest. Compared to finance companies 
the total interest paid on a loan of $50 and up is 
very low, and offers you a tangible saving, so if you 
need money for summer expenses write the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, 409 Insurance Bldg., 
Madison, for details. This is a WEA service available 
to you, as a member of the state association, so take 
idvantage of it. 





1943 summer session. For rates see page 49], 





A special social program is being planned for teachers living at Ann Emery Hall during the 
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Global War Requires 


Global Geography 


Stull and Hatch: Our World Today 


The New 1943 Geographies 


The 1943 Editions oi the Stull- 
Hatch Geographies are printed in 
the midst of a global war. This em- 
phasizes the importance of treating 
the earth as a globe, as illustrated 
in this series which starts with a 
global conception of the earth. 

New features at the beginning of 
each geography are full-page global 
and polar projection maps with 
lines illustrating the shortest flight 
by air to places of importance. The 
air journey from New York to 
Chungking passes over the North 
Pole. 

The airplane has changed many 
of our ways of thinking geograph- 
ically. Barriers have been leveled 
off. Oceans are small bodies of wa- 
ter separating nations which must 
now become either friendly neigh- 
bors or close enemies. No spot on 
the globe is more than sixty hours 
from your local airport! 

The New Geographies have a 
War Supplement brought down to 
date, including full explanations of 


global and polar projection maps. 

It is through the social studies 
that schools have their closest tie 
with the war effort. Every recom- 
mendation of the new report of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies is fully covered by the 
Stull-Hatch Geographies. 

Important recommendations of 
this report are that more time be 
given to the study of geography, 
that separate units be devoted to 
China, Canada, Latin America, and 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, that stress be laid on the im- 
portance of maps, on the treatment 
of geography as a social study, and 
on aviation. 

Beautiful maps are a feature of 
the Stull-Hatch Geographies. These 
are victory maps showing the coun- 
tries as the United Nations pledge 
them to be after victory is won. 
Then all countries will be free 
again and will resume their normal 
functions as described in the New 
Geographies, Our World Today. 


Allyn and Bacon 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 


Stewart D. Cotter, Representative 
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MM cay itd 
SCENIC TRAVEL! — 


To a boy on leave, home’s the 


most beautiful place on earth 


Young fellow with the service ribbons and 
the ditty-bag full of trinkets from T ‘ripoli 
... you've earned your leave! Carrying 
you home is the most heart- warming of 
Greyhound’s many wartime fobs. 


But its only a small fraction of Greyhound’s | 
present-day service to America. This same 
boy in navy-blue took his first trip to 
. his dad takes 
the bus every day to the bomber plant . 
his sister rides Greyhound to the school 
she teaches. More people go by bus direct 
to war plants, military camps, shipyards, 
air fields, navy bases, farm centers than by 
any other public transportation. 


examination center by bus. . 


Teachers and all others who travel this year 
can greatly aid transportation by planning 
their trips before or after the mid-summer 
rush—by going on mid-week days—by | 
taking as little baggage as possible. This way | 
you'll help Greyhound to help America. 


- 


GREYHOUND 





Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 491. 











Waushara county comes through: We are pleased 
to note that Waushara county has just completed its 
membership record for the year, with a 100% bat- 
ting average. Thanks Art Dietz and all you loyal 
teachers. We certainly appreciate your continued 
support. 


Credit Union loans show interest savings: Your 
attention is called to page 491, concerning loans for 
summer school, taxes, medical services, and payment 
of debts. If loans of this character interest you we 
want you to compare the interest rates given below, 
showing how much you can save by dealing with 
your Credit Union, in contrast to loans from com- 
mercial finance companies. 


TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$100 


Extent Pi Ca F.C 
i 


| ric. ( l 
of Loan 6Mo. 6Mo. 8 Mo. 


rl BC. Cw. 
8 Mo. 10Mo. 10 Mo. 


$ 25 $ 2.24 $ .88 $ 2.92 $1.12 $ 3.60 $1.4( 
50 4.54 1.75 5.84 2.29 7.20 2.75 
75 6.78 2.64 8.84 bot 10.80 4.13 
100. secs 908 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.5¢ 
LES Seine DEES 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 7 
USO: 055%; $2.96 5.06 17.04 6.52 21.00 7.96 


* Finance Companies. 

** Teachers’ Credit Union. 

Treasure Island vs. Ganghusters: Teachers, as well 
as parents, who have been concerned with the sensa- 
tionalism of commercially sponsored radio programs 
for young children will be pleased to know that our 
state radio station, WHA, Madison, has started a 
series of late afternoon programs which dramatize 
classical adventure stories such as “Treasure Island”, 
and “Huck Finn’. The series opened with Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s classic adventure story and will 
follow up with the works of Mark Twain, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and others. Teachers are urged to acquaint 
parents with this new program, broadcast every day 
except Sunday at 5:30 p. m. over the Madison station. 


Switches jobs: Miss Ann Gray, superintendent of 
the Forest County schools, recently resigned to ac- 
cept the position as Director of Public Welfare in 
the same county. As yet no one has been appointed 
to take her place as head of the schools in Forest 
county. 


New Annuity Board appointee: William E. 
Hawley, Baldwin, has been appointed by Governor 
Goodland to succeed John Thiel as a member of the 
State Annuity and Investment Board. 


Bonar enters industrial work: Hugh S. Bonar, for 
the past 16 years head of the Manitowoc schools 
and active in affairs of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, recently resigned to take the position 
of manager of industrial relations with the Taylor 
Forge and Pipe Works, Cicero, Illinois. 








You'll enjoy the atmosphere of gracious liv- 
ing offered at Ann Emery Hall. See page 491. 
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A , S 
To AMERICA’S TEACHER 
a” ee 


to the boys and girls 
se future We fight 






for who 





A 
scenes a 


@ Teachers wear no glamorous uni- march forward. The teachers’ role in 
forms as they perform their services the surge toward new and brighter hori- 
for the nation. No spotlight of war- zons is of immeasurable importance. 
time fervor seeks them out. Great Northern Railway, which so 

But they, too, are a “task force.” often has been travel host to America’s 
Theirs is a distinguished service, with- teachers, salutes them for devotion 
out which these United States could not to duty. 


TRAVEL OFFICE, B. C. Culbertson, Gen. Agt. 
Great Northern Railway 
814 MAJESTIC BUILDING 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


between CHICAGO e© ST. PAUL ©®© MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE ® SEATTLE ® TACOMA ® PORTLAND 


SASKATCHEWAN 
QUEBEC 


pane > DAKOTA 
wie WISC 
PAUL 


IOWA # 
fee! 


e if 

(DES MOINES v 3 > 
ImOUAMAPOU: ‘ 

f ‘ DW CImCimmAT) 


Seon drousvince 
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Enjoy Your Summer Session 


at the 
University of Wisconsin This Year 


Partake of the delightful living at unexcelled 


LANGDON HALL 











with its justly famous cusine 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


15 weeks $225.00 
8 weeks zs... 82060 
6 weeks = 90.00 


—Including meals— 





| All the conveniences and comforts that one can expect of the 
| outstanding women’s dormitory at the University of Wisconsin. 





For further information write to LANGDON HALL, 633 Langdon Street, Madison, Wis. 





























CHASE TACHERSAGENG cer | 











W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mar. Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wis. 
Palace Building H. S. SIMMONS, M.A., Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 


Opportunity best in years to him who widens his field of chance by joining a good agency. 
IT IS YOUR BEST JOB INSURANCE. Wherever you want to teach we have one or more 
offices well located to serve you. Our field is the whole U. S. A. The one permanent regis- 
tration—references written but ONCE—gives access to all our offices. Write for booklet— 
free—giving details and analysis of the placement situation. 





























61st Year Other Offices: Chicage Kansas City New York Spokane 
7 ¥ " * ALASKA AND THE WEST 
TEACHERS AGENCY Schools are calling all available men and women for vacancies in 
~ pas all departments. Unusual opportunities for advancement. Certifica- 
eee tio m modified in ne irly all states. Registration fee deferred for 
Dip alates early_enrollment. 28 years placement service. Register Now. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AG f The experienced teachers placed by us in 
1 ip received on the average an increase 
2. JACKSON, CHICAGO OF ENOES THAD Fee h ee: 
Member N.A.T.A. Does That Appeal To You? 
ond Yea Now is the time—This is the place Member 
vata ear 7 . 
National 
Good Teachers SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Association 
a Positions Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency’ Teachers’ 
POOR REVUIOE 910 Lumber Ex. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. ATlantic 6389 Agencies 














ihe PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
— ee Met YER 
GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 


For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 
WRITE OR SEE US ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER 


Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Post-war problems subject of League conference: 
The annual conference of the National League of 
Teachers’ Associations will be held in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, July 1-12, and the subject of this 
18th annual session will be ‘Education for a Post- 
War World’, according to Miss Frances Jelinek, 
Milwaukee, who has been active in League matters 
for many years. Two semester hours of credit will 
be possible, Miss Jelinek reports, and a fee of $50 
will cover tuition, room and board. The program is 
open to everyone, but those not affiliated with the 
National League are required to pay an additional 
fee of $5. Further information as to the details of 
the program may be secured by writing Prof. Velorus 
Martz, School of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Miss Hood on Racine board: Miss Elizabeth Hood, 
former home economics supervisor for the Racine 
schools, was recently elected a member of the Racine 
board of education. 


‘Ranger Mac’ wins national award: WHA, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin station, has won the George 
Peabody award for its program, “Afield with Ranger 
Mac,” judged the best educational radio program 
on any station in the country. The station was hon- 
ored as having the outstanding educational program 
on the air, and also was the only independent station 
to win one of the six awards given in various fields 
All others went to network stations. The Wisconsin 
School of the Air at WHA has been presenting 
Wakelin McNeel as “Ranger Mac’ for the past ten 
years, for Wisconsin school children of grades five 
to eight. McNeel is chief of Junior Forest Rangers 
in Wisconsin and assistant state 4-H club leader. 


Steve Oellerich assigned to navy post: The early 
part of last month the WEA office had a surprise 
visitor in the personage of Lieut. S. A. Oellerich, 


former principal of the Franklin school, Madison, 


and treasurer of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union before his resignation last fall to enter the 
navy. Steve has finished his basic training at Ohio 
State university, Columbus, Ohio, and has been as 
signed to the Detroit flying school to teach a spe 
cialized course of recognition of types of aircraft, 
ships, and war machines. 

Sheboygan schools stage “victory pageant’: Many 
schools in the state are doing a great deal to aid in 
the sale of war savings bonds and stamps, but a 


recent venture of the Sheboygan schools was espe 
cially impressive. North High school students staged 
a colorful pageant entitled ‘Freedom Marches On”, 
the evening of April 8th, and admission was solely 
through the purchase of defense stamps and bonds 
The entire project was planned under the direction 
of Miss Bernice Scott and Miss Margaret Griffiths, 
as faculty representatives and Ida Mae Keller, rep- 
resenting the student body. Many other faculty mem 
bers and students shared in the planning and execu 
tion of the pageant. 


Merrill flies new flag: Through the efforts of the 
high school Victory Corps the Merrill Junior—Senior 
High school flies the Treasury Victory flag, symboliz- 
ing its 90% participation in weekly purchase of war 
stamps. 
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Spude 


FOR THE °K. P.” 


N CHICAGO’S near southwest side there’s a 

place that is as busy as a bargain basement 
on sale day. It is “North Western’s’’ Wood 
Street Terminal Potato Yard. 
The area might well be called the distributing 
center for the “Four F’s’’—Fighting Foods for 
Fighting Forces. Not only is it the world’s larg- 
est potato yard; it is also a depot for other vege- 
tables—onions, cabbages, rutabagas. But their 
stay is brief. America and her uniformed boys 
must be fed—and soon a generous share of these 
foods is transferred to camps to become whole- 
some, tasty “chow.” 
America’s fighting forces are the best fed in the 
world. ‘North Western’s”’ job, as well as that of 
all other American railroads, is to help keep 
them so. Trainloads of food follow them wher- 
ever they go—a swift, uninterrupted movement 
of meats, fruits, vegetables and dairy products. 
Even the “hot dogs” that made the hazardous 
trip to the African Front might well have begun 
the first leg of their journey on a “North West- 
ern”’ train. 
The transportation of food is only one of ‘‘North 
Western’s’” war jobs. Moving men is another; 
hauling weapons and the materials from which 
they are made, still another. We are eager and 
proud to serve. But the extent to which we can do 
our job depends largely on our ability to obtain an 
adequate supply of materials to keep our equipment 
in perfect condition. 
Uncle Sam always comes first. When he com- 
mands, we obey. 








CHICAGO and 


NORTH WESTERN 
LINE 


| Serving America in War and Peace for Almost a Century 
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| Ann Emery Hall features 160 single rooms. 
There are, however, 13 choice corner doubles. 
































| | Turn to page 491. : 
| 
Rothwell joins navy: Angus B. Rothwell, city 
superintendent of schools in Superior for the past wa 
three years, has accepted a lieutenant (senior grade) | fol 
commission in the U. S. naval reserve and is now | GF 
in training at Columbia university, New York City. vai 
During his absence for military service the acting | %% 
superintendent will be Vernon E. Van Patter, director 
of teacher training at Superior STC, who has secured 
a leave from the state board of normal school regents scl 
to take over the directorship of the Superior schools. ele 
At the same time Van Patter was appointed acting fo! 
superintendent the board of education in Superior in, 
named George Dauplaise, dean of boys at Superior TI 
| Central High school, to serve as high school prin- fo 
| cipal in the absence of Carl L. Amundson, now a Ul 
‘ | lieutenant (j.g.) in the naval reserve. M 
Fr wt pr 
Fo ae | Alma flies Victory Flag: Alma is another school co 
| which is proudly flying the ‘Schools at War’ flag, 
4( 0 Roc ies denoting general participation in a stamp-buying pro- w 
gram. To commemorate the event a special program M 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO | was given by the students early last month and Co. or 
Aunounces | Supt. O. J. Sohrweide gave the dedication talk. S} 
CHANGE OF DATE | Holt heads Council committee: Recently Supt. H. S. . 
FOR 1943 | Bonar resigned as head of the Manitowoc schools 0 
: : to engage in industrial work, and as a result he T 
Because of the war-training program, the non- also resigned his position as head of the WEA Coun- ' 
war program of the Summer Session will con- cil on Education. Dean Frank Holt of the University BI 
sist of one eight-week period, instead of two | has been appointed to head that large and important 
five-week terms as formerly. | committee. As announced elsewhere in these news = 
Teum Bi ‘ad.’ Jul 1 1943 columns another member of the Council committee, - 
Cgind 7 ’ | Supt. Angus Rothwell, Superior, has entered military b 
Courses in Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, | service, but as yet no new member has been appointed 
Classical and Modern Languages, Education, | in his place. — 
Engineering, English, Geology and Geography, 
po vid Home Economics, Journalism, Law, 4 
athematics, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Phil- . 
osophy, Physics, Psychology, Social noo Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
and Physical Education. teous service at the desk. Turn to page 491. I 


Opportunities for acceleration of programs. 
beg cae iee is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- 

ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed LOW COST VACATION TRIPS 
without the use of an automobile. WEEKLY DEPARTURES 

Special features include Foreign Language 





Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, Eastern Circle - - - - - - One Week 
Concerts, and Lectures dealing with America Montreal & Quebec - - - - 1: 2 
and the World Crisis. Cool Colorado - - - - - - 


Mexico- - - - - - - - - Two Weeks 
A 8 o- 3 & we Western Dude Ranch Vacations 


Descriptive Folders With Rates On Request | 


4a ORADO POWERS TOURS 
BOULDER, COLORADO 111 W. Washington St. 
























CHICAGO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R.) America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency | 
Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. | \ 
Name PLAY DIRECTOR - - COUNSELORS 
St. and No. ______ Beautiful camp on Lake Michigan for under- 
City and State privileged children needs Play Director and 
Counselors. July 1-September 1. Apply, giving 
training and experience, to 
ARDEN SHORE CAMP 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS | 
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Each summer many former residents return 
to Ann Emery Hall and bring their friends. 
Turn to page 491. 























Jones moves up a notch: Recently we were in 
formed that James A. Jones, on leave from the prin- 
cipalship of North Fond du Lac schools, was ad- 
vanced from Major to Lieut. Colonel. He is now 
stationed at Camp Mackall, North Carolina 


El. workshop in Milwaukee: The Hartford Ave. 
school in Milwaukee again will be the center for an 
elementary education workshop this summer, intended 
for graduate students and experienced teachers seek- 
ing further training on elementary school problems 
The fourth to be held at Milwaukee, it is scheduled 
for June 21 to July 30 under the sponsorship of the 
University of Wisconsin (school of education), the 
Milwaukee State Teachers college, and the Milwaukee 
public schools, with the University Extension division 
cooperating. 

Miss Camilla M. Low, UW school of education, 
will serve as director, and Miss Josephine Maloney, 
Milwaukee teachers’ college, as principal of the lab 
oratory school. A large staff of specialists will teach 
Special emphasis will be directed to curriculum 
building, child guidance, nutrition and health, social 
problems and community relations, and the expres 
sive arts—all affected importantly by war necessities 
The development of reading skills is another pro- 
gram phase. 

The course holds possibilities for graduate credit 
toward the master’s degree and for meeting require 
ments for the bachelor’s degree. 

Information is furnished and enrollments are taken 
by Pres. Frank E. Baker and M. J. Lowe, University 
field representative, at the teachers’ college 








This Summer 


EARN 
Instead of Spending 


@ You can earn a good income during 
the summer months right in your home 
locality. This 48-year old life insurance 
company has a number of teachers who 
add materially to their income each sum 
mer by writing insurance. 


We give you the necessary sales training 
and the tools—a number of modern, at- 
tractive policies at appealing rates, backed 
by a successful record of 48 years’ service. 


For information write to 


The Wisconsin Life Ins. Co. 
30 W. Mifflin St. 
Madison, Wis. 

















You'll enjoy many fine friendships if you 
stay at Ann Emery Hall during your summer 
session at the “U". See page 491. 











SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 
TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 

Courses offered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
MENTAL HYGJENE — READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC— 
SCIENCE — MANUAL ARTS — MUSIC — RHYTHMS 
and DRAMATICS — NURSERY SCHOOL KINDER- 


GARTEN EDUCATION—CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION (Testing), etc. 


Write for Information at Once 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept. E, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, III. 











Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 
NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
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YOUR MONEY 


can earn 3% 


(CURRENT RATE) 


with SAFETY! 
(It’s Easy to Save by MAIL) 


Look to the postman for help in using 
to accumulate a 


our facilities 


definite sum over a period of time 





send your check or money order 
each month . . savings here are 
NSURED and AVAILABLE. Ask for 
details on our EXTRA BONUS Plan! 


WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. 


Milwaukee 
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Falk heads Madison Rotary: Philip fH. Falk, head 
of the Madison schools, was recently named presi 
dent of the Madison Rotary club. His term begins 
July 1 











Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 21-July 31, 1943 
Registration June 18-19 


While for the duration o! the war 

wir 7 oe t Titer eet aril] 
livisions of the University will go 
trime ¢ r (thre € ¢ + 1 


ind undergraduate courses will be Ilerea 

in a conventional six-week 1 r sé 

ion. Send for the summ er st n bulleti 
Address: 


The Director, Summer Session 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE 




















Ann Emery Hall's spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 491. 











Milwaukee to honor Potter: Milwaukee is planning 
a civic testimonial for Milton C. Potter, retiring pub- 
lic school superintendent, to be held June 10. As 
announced previously Supt. Potter is retiring on July 
1 after nearly 30 years as head of the Milwaukee 
system 


Fire wipes out Tomah school; Early this month 
the Tomah High school burned, with a total loss 
of $200,000 in plant, books and equipment. A high 
wind fanned the flames and prevented fire fighters 
from rescuing valuable school records. The central 
part of the building was completely burned, while 
two new wings suffered smoke and water damage. 


Platteville STC happenings: Dr. Homer J. Smith, 
professor of industrial education at the University of 
Minnesota, will be the 1943 commencement speaker. 
He is an alumnus of Platteville STC, class of 1908 

Dr. Graham Harrell is the new head of the sec- 
ondary education dept., succeeding Dr. Milton Long- 
horn, who will concentrate on his duties as registrar 

The ag. dept. of the college graduated its third 
group of shortcourse boys for farm labor the early 
part of last month ... Miss Marion Hoffman, 
speech instructor, recently resigned to join the Eau 
Claire STC faculty, to help instruct army cadets 
a phy. ed. course, to prepare teachers to conduct the 
Victory Corps phy. ed. program, will be carried on in 
the 1943 summer session... J. C. Brockert, who 
has served as head of the rural department for 29 
years at Platteville STC, recently announced his resig- 
nation at the end of this school year. He has been 
actively identified with the schools of southwestern 
Wisconsin for nearly 50 years 








Why is Ann Emery Hall the favorite women’s Residential Hall for the University of Wisconsin 
summer session? See page 491 for a few of the reasons. Write for folders. 








Where: Hartford Ave. School, 2227 E. 
Hartford Ave., Milwaukee 


When: June 21-July 30 


A 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


A Practical Vacation Idea For You 


The MILWAUKEE WORKSHOP in Elementary Education 


Kible plan for 


broadening your professional 


Areas of Emphasis: 


building Reading programs 
ince The expressive arts 

ind health Social and community problems 
10 specialist brary a laboratory facilities; 





elementorv schor 








na unde yrad 1té ealt 
LOW, ol of Educ« 





Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
ses: U. W. Extension Division 


Write for information to Pres. Frank E. Baker or University 
Representative M. J. Lowe at Milwaukee State 


Teachers College, Milwaukee 
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Notes 








on New Books 





a Vocats nal Guide moa Warr It rla SCcICNnce 


Research Associates, 1700) Prairie Ave Chicago 
have made quite a name for themselves in the field 
of vocational guidance and aptitude testing. Recently 
they published several things which should interest 
high school teachers and administrators. One is a 
timely book entitled Youth Goes to War (Spencet 
and Burns, 223 pp., $1.28 list) which tells what 
war jobs young people can do, listing the specifi 
service and civilian occupations to which all the 
major types of high school training lead. While a 
more leisurely use of this book might be recom 
mended, the publishers note that an intensific 
month's study of the book can give seniors a great 
deal of help in seeking the type of employment fot 
which they are best suited. In addition their test 
and guidance section is responsible for a new series 
of tests and A Wartime Guidance Program For 
Your School, a manual which sells for St, and 
would be of great help to all schools using the 
Cardall or University of Minnesota occupational and 
aptitude tests. The manual lists hundreds of current 
military and civilian occupations and indicates what 
type of student will do best in each. Also some test 
which should interest many Wisconsin school peopl 
include the Cardall Test of Practical Judgment, a 
test on Typing Ability Analysis (planned and used 
in the Industrial Ed. Dept. of Kimberly—Clark 
Corp.) ; the Minnesota T-S-E Inventory (a self 
administered test to determine personal traits of 
vocational significance), a Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test (to guage space arrangement apti 
tude), and an American Home Scale to measure the 
student’s environmental background Several 
new additions to the American Job Series have been 
released recently: No. 31 is Your Personality and 
Your Job; No. 32: Jobs in Labor Relations; No. 33 
Jobs in the Aircraft Industry; and No. 34: Instru 
ment Makers. Each monograph is 56 pp., 60¢ each, 
less for quantity orders. For further information on 
any of the above material write George Pfeil, 379 
Main St., Oshkosh, or the Chicago office at the 
address given above 


@ Teachers of English, note: Ginn & Co. has re 
cently published several English books which look in 
teresting. A Junior High series, entitled Dasly-Lif< 
English consists of three books: English Every Day 
for Grade 7; You and Your English, for grade 8; 
and English Expression, for Grade 9. A sample book 
of the 7th grade book was sent us, and we assum« 
that the other books are similar in content planning 
and format. The list price of English Every Day 1s 
$1.28 (406 pp), and like the other books in the ser 
, it is most effectively used for schools operating 
on the departmental system. The book is extremely 
usable, with ample drill and testing material, and suf 
ficient emphasis on grammar, correct speech, studs 


Ics 


May. Nineteen Hundred Forty-Three 


These notices on new books are not in- 
tended as critical “reviews”, but rather 
as items of interest on new texts. 


aids, and the relationship of English to daily usc 
Each book is divided into units, with the 7th grad¢ 
book having units on the grammar of the sentence, 
friendly contacts through English, aids to study, the 
glamour of the sentence, English skills in daily use, 
and tests and measures. As might be expected in a 
series like this, the content of each book is related to 
the preceeding book 

On the high school level Ginn & Co. has just pub 
lished a book entitled Exglish at Command (334 pp., 
$1.32) which reflects the modern approach to teach 
ing, in terms of wartime interests of students. Fron 
stem to stern this book is directed to the war-thinking 
of high school boys and girls. The text constantly 
refers to good practices in English in relation to wat 
time needs, and the illustrations are largely of a mili 
tary and civilian defense nature. Under this camou 
flage of war terms the text attempts to speed up the 
student's mastery of English as an instrument of con 
munication. It covers the usual aspects of the subject, 
with special emphasis on the use of English in giv 
ing directions, explanations, note taking, answering 
questionnaires, and so forth 

High school English teachers, in search of material 
which will impress young people with the essential 
principles of democratic living will be very interested 
in a recent Scott-Foresman book entitled America 
Speaki (Perschbacker & Wilde, 480 pp., $1.60 
list), which consists of stories designed to highlight 





what democracy really means to us. The material ts 
grouped under three main headings Pursuit of 
Happiness We Hold These Truths’, and “Meet 
ing The Challeng Just a few of the unit titles will 
suggest the nature of the contents Family and 
Friends’, ‘Pride in Work Well Done’, “The Strug 
gle for Freedom Land of Great Promise’, ete 

D. C. Heath & Co. has recently issued a revision 
of Ease in Sp ch (448 pp., $1.80) designed to give 
the high school students more poise in public use of 
English and to help him cultivate the ability to ex 
press himself well in public gatherings. This is a 
complished by first giving him a thorough under 
standing of the basic principles of speech preparation 
and delivery, and then providing ample practice. Sp 
cial help is given in the preparation of a speech, and 
overcoming stage fright. The tone of the book ts 
personal and encouraging, the standards set are not 
beyond the ability of the average student, and con 
siderable of student examples makes him aware 





Discriminating college women choose Ann 
Emery Hall for its superior service and en- 
vironment. See page 491. 
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BUILDING BETTER 
ENGLISH 


By Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, Gillett. Or- 
ganized around the child’s in-school and out-of- 
school language needs, Building Better English 
offers a thoroughly rounded program which 
includes a careful allocation of skills and a 
progression in difficulty, a complete program 
of tests and keyed practice, and a workable 
maintenance program. Grades 3—6. Books fot 
Grades 7-8 in preparation 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 
SERIES 


Eight Unitexts on Latin America written by 
Sydney Greenbie and edited by John W 

Studebaker. For the first time a series of books 
presents the historical background which is 
necessary for a complete understanding of af 
fairs in these countries today. For junior and 
senior high schools. 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR (Mexico) 

THE CENTRAL FIVE (The Central 
American Republics) 

THREE ISLAND NATIONS (Cuba, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic) 

BY CARIBBEAN SHORES (Venezuela, 
Colombia, Panama) 

CHILDREN OF THE SUN (Peru, Ecu- 
dor, Bolivia) 

REPUBLICS OF THE PAMPAS (Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Paraguay) 

THE FERTILE LAND (Brazil) 

BETWEEN MOUNTAIN AND SEA 
(Chile) 


PRIMARY SCIENCE 
UNITEXTS 


By Glenn O. Blough and Bertha M. Parker 
The Basic Science Education Series which has 
proved so popular throughout the country has 
now been extended to the primary grades 
Six titles are ready and others are in prepara- 
tion. Beautifully illustrated and told in simple 
language, these new books will captivate pri- 
mary children instantly 


An Aquarium Water Appears and 
Animals Round the Disappears 

Year Plants Round the 
The Insect Parade Year 
Doing Work 


ROW, PETERSON 


and Company—Evanston, | Il. 


Representative: HARVEY HANLON, 
256 E. Division, Fond du Lac, Wis 


that he is working toward an achievable goal. The 
book also gives the reader suggestions on acting as 
chairman of a meeting, conducting forum discussions, 
and so forth. It seems to be a very practical book, 
but one which can only be used effectively with a lot 
of vocal expression on the part of the reader. 


@ Student consciousness of post-war obligations: 
We've been wondering when the publishers would 
realize that the youth of today will largely determine 
our world of tomorrow to the extent of providing 
material which goes beyond the narrow local phase 
of civics and citizenship, and helps make them world 
conscious. We're very pleased to note that Scribner & 
Sons have just released such a book, entitled Toward 
a Better World (Kingsbury, Hix and Reed, 512 pp., 
$1.80 list). The purpose of the book is to give youth 
a better understanding of what we are fighting for, in 
terms of a just and lasting peace, and give them a 
consciousness of the role they, as coming American 
citizens, must play to realize this ideal. The content 
is divided roughly into four sections: how democracy 
developed, the role of the school in developing 
democratic citizenship, the understandings, skills and 
attitudes which citizens of a democracy should have, 
and an activity section organized to further under- 
stand the importance of the four basic drives in our 
living. It is encouraging to note that authors are 
broadening out the scope of civics and citizenship, 
and we predict that this text will start a flood of sim- 
ilar books of special interest to teachers of the social 
studies 


@ Unusual art book: There have been many books 
written on figure drawing and sketching in recent 
years, but none in my opinion has been as broad and 
inclusive and at the same time as amusing and prac- 
tical as the book entitled “Drawing People for Fun” 
by Roger Vernam and published by Harper and 
Brothers. 

Many of the books which have appeared on_ this 
subject carry few illustrations, cover only the works 
of Old Masters, represent one or two hackneyed meth- 
ods only, or in some cases even represent badly drawn 
and poorly proportioned figures. 

Here is a book which will make you itch to get a 
pencil and pad and really have some fun in sketching 
people. 

To the art teachers and art students or to the aver- 
age junior or senior high school student who likes 
to draw, this book offers a wealth of good sugges- 
tions and ideas. 

The illustrations are excellent and the text con- 
densed and to the point. 

It is a book which must be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated and one which should be in every art room in 
our secondary and professional art schools 

A. G. Pelikan, 
Director of Art Education, 
Milwaukee Public Schools 


® Aviation bibliography: The children’s books com 
mittee of the Madison public schools has recently 
compiled and had printed a list of books on aviation 
which are of ° special interest to school children. 
Copies of the list can be secured by writing the Cur- 
riculum Dept., 351 W. Wilson St., Madison; 5¢ sin 
gle copy; $1 for 25; $1.75 for 50; and $3 for 100 











Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann Emery's 
recreation roof. See page 491. 
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your 
Milwaukee 
shopping 


center 





Who says teachers can't afford to shop at Chapman's? 





Classics like our Shagmoors (above) are yours at 


ALL prices. .« « so why shouldn't you have Chapman 





quality « » when it costs no more? Drop in soon? 


ann Tl ligule 
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Who says teachers can't afford to 





shop at Chapman's? Here are 5 


smart reasons why your budget goes 


FARTHER in this famous quality ie, \ 


—~ 


store .. Fall shoe classics i 


beautifully designed in fine, polished 
leathers, made for a walking winter? 
Each style sketched, just 7.75 

Be sure to see them. . first floor 


Shoe Salon 





* | 


NOVEMBER 1942 | 











YOUR 


MILWAUKEE 


SHOPPING 


CENTER 





Why shouldn't you have Chapman quality . . when it costs 








no more? Choose our 6.50 gabardine dress classic (above, 
left) from the Penny Bank Shop. . or the stunning Opossum 
allearounder (right) at 225.00, plus tax. EVERY \ 


Chapman purchase at all prices is tops in value . . visit us soon$ 4 


TO Ohapmon 


MILWAUKEE 






































23°. 
SLiv _Fil troubles 


There’s an active duty 


AOS 


DIMENSIONAL Slip 
for every figure! 





a Our new slip wonder that is de- 
— EF signed especially for YOU. . to 
) your height, hip, weight and bust 

/ measurements! Expertly tailored 


/ for a smoother fit in fine white 
rayon satin. . or tearose for 


MAIL ORDERS: dress wear. Order yours dainty 
Give hip, bust, with lece (3.50) or strictly 
height, weight tailored. Sizes 32 to 44. 
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go smartly to convention 


in CHAPMAN'S newest 


UIT obOOP! 
29.95 


A Rosenblum masterpiece . . smooth-as-cream 








(and just as precious) in all wool 

cricket cloth. Let the trouser pleated 
skirt give you a trim look . . the bobby 
collared jacket a suave, well dressed air. 
Violet, green gage, brown or grapefruit 
in sizes 12 to 20. Another style, 
too . .« Chapman exclusives. 


SPORT SHOP Second floor 
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YOULL LIVE (N IT 
--- and love it? 
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Wear it everywhere, 
all day, all season— 
rain or shine. For 

a Shagmoor can 
teke extra wartime 
wear and bounce 


up smiling. Not only 


\ 
} \ 
\ 


because its beautiful 
100% wool fabrics have 
the stamina so 

essential right now, 1 


but because every Above—an all-season, 
boxy classic in Shag- . 











Shagmoor is cut on 


moor alpaca. Misses’ 3 
clean, young, classic lines, Poet See a 3 
| 45.00. 
good year in and year 
: ; Extreme left — stun- 
; i out... just as ning wolf - collared 


Shagmoor fleece in 
shades _ mentioned 


dashing to duty. above. Misses’ sizes 


/ .. . 79.95 plus tax. 


ai 


smart for dating as for 
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Shoes that step right out and 


prove their quality... in unes- 





timable mileage, distin- CHECKER BOARD PUMP IN CALF 
COLLEGEBRED, 9.95. 


guished style, comfort! Now as 
always, it’s Chapman shoes. 
Just 4 undisputed quality 
brands shown. 


fu Shoe Salon 
wy First Floor 
wo NN 





LAIRD-SCHOBER'S POLISHED 
CALF CLASSIC, 9.95. 











|. MILLER'S DOORKNOCKER IN 
SOFT CALF, 13.95. 


ae. 


STURDY WALKING SHOE IN 
CALF, 7.75, 
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No more tiresome 


alterations 


- « these delightful, new 
half-size fashions. Extreme 
left, pastel rayon crepe 
dress Wath braid trim,. 50.00. 

\ | Left, floral printed shirtwaist | 
in sheer rayon, 29.95. Just 

| two from a collection, 


| Dresses second floor 


Te. Chapmen Co 








